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RT-UNION OF LONDON.—In 
consequence of the numerous a plications made 
for the Engraving of ‘ THE SAIN 
the Sabscribers of the year 1841, the Committee feel 
compelled to publish the nthe (the last) letter re- 


from Mr. Chevalier, the ver, in explana- 
tion of the delay which has occurred, and to assure the 
Sabscribers that no endeavours shall be wanting to 
obtain the immediate completion of the plate :— 
Oct. 17, 1842. 
“My pear Sins,—I proved the ‘ Saints’ Day’ on 
i Saturday last. Two of the proofs will be sent to the 
} Committee to-morrow. 1 trust the gentlemen on in- 
specting them may be satisfied with the work I have 
added to the plate since the last state sent in. Mr. 
Knight, I trust, will be able to examine the present 
state ina few da s, and I hope soon afterwards to bring 


the subject to a finish. 
“l ought to have written to before this, for I 
to send in proofs mach earlier ; but my mind 
been so engrossed in working on the and 
by having been so out in my calcu re- 
time with this work, and the inconvenience 
and trouble the Committee must have felt, that I have 
forgotten many things.—I remain, dear Sirs, yours 
very, traly, W. CHEVALIER. 
To the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Art-Union of London.” 


The Engraving due to the Subscribers of 1842, from 
Hitton’s Picture,‘ UNA ENTERING THE COTTAGE,’ 
is in a forward state of preparation. 

Subscribers of the current year will receive copies of 
an Engraving from Sin Avucustus CaLLcort’s pic- 
tare, ‘ RAFFAELLE AND THE FoRNARINA,’ which is 
already far advanced. 

The Lists are now open, and an immediate subscrip- 
tion is solicited. 

i Gro. Gopwin, ea Hon. 
. Lewis Pocock, Secs. 
4, Trafalgar-square, Oct. 25, 1842. 
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ARTISTS—ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
: —SIXTY POUNDS will be given for the best 
consecutive Series of TEN DESIGNS in OUTLINE, 
| te, 12inches by 8. The subject is left at the option of 
the Artist, but must be illustrative of some epoch in 
British History, or be taken from the work of some 
English Author. Simplicity of composition and ex- 
— severe beauty of form, and pure, correct 
wing, are the qualities which the committee are 
anxious to realize in this Series. if it should be 
| expedient to engrave the compositions 
—— receive a urther souenevetins te super- 
publication. The Drawings, accom 
by a sealed letter containing the nome aad ~ ae) 
the artist, must be forwarded to the Honorary Secre- 
taries on or before Lady-day 1843. 
Grorcs Gopwin, Jun., 
Lewis Pocock, 
§, Trafalgar-square, October 11, 1842. 


} Hon. Sees. 











T° SCULPTORS—ART-UNION OF LON- 

DON.—The Committee beg leave to netiey eas 
wel will be ready to purchase, for THIRTY POUNDS, 
® FIGURE or GROUP, 15 inches high, for 
being cast in Bronze, Carefully finished off in Plaster, 
sa exhibited at one of the {Metropolitan Exhibitions 







Grorcre G n, J 
Lewis Feessa, un} Hon. Secs. 


4, Trafalgar-square, October 11 » 1842. 
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THIS JOURNAL BEING STAMPED, CIRCULATES, POSTAGE FREE, TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
ARCHITECTURE.—Proressorn DoNALDSON’s 
Intrropuctory Lecture, delivered on Monday, the 
17th of October, is just price 1s. 
Printed for TaYtor and WaLron, Booksellers and 
Publishers to the College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


CHOOL OF ART, No. 6, CHARLOTTE- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- 
blished and carried on many years by Mr. Sass, for the 
Education oa, and the Instruction of Amateurs 
in Drawing and Painting in Oil and Water Colours, | 
M ing, x, &c., possessing requisite as | 
seed ale an miter aeek te, | “ile 
o . ya | London: Published by H. Graves and Co., her Ma- 
an ae, a a « r. Reporave, A.R.A., | jesty’s Publishers, 6, : h-Mall ’ 
The G Studios, and Library contain an exten- | 
sive collection of Casts from the Antique, Drawings, A 
Wirutroction’is given in Figure sod Landecamdnee, | "['HE GEMS OF STUART NEWTON, RA. : 
Shdow Chane Light and | sicuiy talented ‘Artie ‘in 
Shadow, Character, tion, Colour, | Me y with “ pile L etter te, 
brief Memoir al Academician, 
1 elles whe may oe Henry Murray, . Beautifully bound in purple 
ca and richly gilt, 41 lis. 
ce aie “We have here a series of Engravings from New- 
ton’s most popular works, collected into one elegant 
volume, similar in appearance to the 


* Annuals,’ 
ee re kat aay in Gana, 


for these are really gems of Art.””—Art-Union. 

London: Pub by Henry Graves and Co., Pub- 
lishers to her Majesty, 6, Pall- ; and Longman and 
Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Part 12, of the 
ORKS of the late SIR T. LAWRENCE, 
P.R.A., containing Portraits of ‘Tux Lapy 
Fang,’ ‘Tue Barino Famity,’ and ‘Tue Hon. 
a ASHLBY,’ engraved in the finest style of Mezzo- 
; tinto. 





Series is well engraved, and the Work altogether is a 
anepens Saco memory of the accomplished painter.’’ 
Price, Prints, 12s.; Proofs, £1 1s.; Before Letters, 








Just published, 
NEW ANNUAL FOR 1843. 
in Figure 

ive, 
pression, 


y to Mr. F. 8. 
is house every day 


ST" an 
NGRAVINGS ‘after. the best PICTURES | 
of the GREAT MASTERS, Dedicated (by com- | 


mand) to her Majesty. } 
Part V. containing—*The Virgin and Child,’ after | 
Murillo—‘ Coronation of Mary Medici, of 


France,’ 1610, after Rubens—'The Farmer’s Family,’ 








after Wouvermans. | ¥ 
Part IV. tains—‘The Blind Fiddler,’ after Sir | ee ek 
David Wilkie—‘ Landscape with Goats,’ after Claude | permission to, the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Lorraine— The Sacrifice at Listra,’ after Raphael. , K.G. Price to Subscribers: Proofs, One 
Prints 18s., Proofs 31s. 6d., before letters 428. Any Guinea the Set; Pri Halfa Guinea. Non-Sub- 


: COLNAGHI and PucKLE, and ACKERMANN 


t rou VIEW! H 
aud Co. Edinburgh: Ronert Simpson. A SERIES of FOUR VIEWS of BURGH. 


LEY-HOUSE, ee we 
em) 6 ee bound and ‘gm, | Marquis of Bxeter, K.G., fc. &c., in the frst style of 
E CASTLES AND ABBEYS of ENG- Lithographic Art, by B. Bedford. Size, 16 


= | inches by 10 inches. The is now ready, 
Dilan, y Dx, wearer: with Two | may 44s at the Publisher’s, Mr. Samve. Suaar, 


’ 
London: Titt and Booug; G. Virtue. » Stamford; and at Acksamann and Co.'s, 
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HRIST RAISING THE WIDOW'S SON. ! 


By OVERBECK. | 
Price: Prints, 12s.; Proofs, £1 1s.; Before letters, | 


22 2. 

London: Published H. Graves and Co., Pub- | 

lisher in Ordinary to her 6, Pall-mall. | 
BA AFGHAUNISTAN. | 

New ready, and may be hed of all Book end Print- | 

HAGHE’S BGAUTIBUL MIC WORK | 


Pee eee nmacneee peu | 
Drodauns ATKINSON, _lactadiog : Views we 
’ CELE: Passes, PorTRa 
FROM LIFE of Dost Mahommed, Sir 
William 


cumbia 210 10s, 
H. Graves and Co., her Ma- 


Es 


i 
i 


M 
Socio ie 
rable PR Boaney’ Archdeacon 





&e. &e. 
half morocco, £4 4s.; coloured and | 


| Jey-House, 
_ before-mentioned 





jerty'e Publishers, , Pall-mall 
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THE HOLY LAND. 
DAVID ROBERTS’S VIEWS IN PALESTINE, 


AND IN 


EGYPT, ARABIA, AND SYRIA. 


With Historical and Descriptive Notices, by the Rev. Gzronce Croty, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London 
The following Parts are already Published :— 


PART I. PART III. 
ENTRANCE TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. (TiTLE.) THE GOLDEN GATE. 
THE DAMASCUS GATE. CHURCH OF THE PURIFICATION. 
GREEK CHAPEL OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. UPPER FOUNTAIN OF SILOAM. 
TOMB OF 8ST. JAMES. JERUSALEM, FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
JERUSALEM FROM THE ROAD LEADING TO BETHANY. THE STONE OF UNCTION, 
ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF THE KINGS. CHAPEL OF ST. HELENA. 
THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
PART II. PART IV. 
THE TOMB OF ZECHARIAH. THE FOUNTAIN OF JOB. 
JERUSALEM FROM THE SOUTH. JERUSALEM FROM THE NORTH. 
THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. THE POOL OF SILOAM. 
POOL OF BETHESDA. ENTRANCE TO THE CITADEL OF JERUSALEM. 
TOWER OF DAVID. PILLAR OF ABSALOM. 
SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. CALVARY. 


PART V.—Perra. 
ARABS OF THE DESERT. 


EL DEIR. 

ENCAMPMENT OF ALLOEEN, IN WADY ARABA. 
EL KHASNE. 

ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER. = 

LOWER PORTION OF EL KHASNE. 


Price #21 18 Proofs, £1 11s. 6d.; and a few copies, coloured and mounted, in imitation of the original Drawings, in a Portfolio, 42 Qs. 


THE HEROIC ACTION OF GRACE DARLING AND HER FATHER. 


WHO, AT THE IMMINENT PERIL OF THEIR LIVES, RESCUED THE SURVIVORS OF THE 
WRECK OF THE FORFARSHIRE STEAM PACKET 
PROM PERISHING ON THE ROCKS OF THE FERN ISLANDS, ON THE 7TH SEPTEMBER, 1838, 
From a Picture painted on the Spot, by H. P. Parker and J. W. Carmicaakt, containing PORTRAITS of the HEROINE and her FATHER. 


_ The Forfarshire steam-packet, on her voyage from Hull to Dundee, was overtaken on the night of the 6th September, bya 
pan oe the Fern Islands, a group of barren rocks lying off the coast of Northumberland, ms Bamboroug Cale and North an 
> : vessel struck about two o'clock on the morning of the 7th, and the wreck was first perceived by Grace, the ter of 
t eeper of the Longstone Lighthouse, while she was attending to her customary occupation of trimming the lamps the : 
= - onary y aroused her father, and they listened through the hours of darkness to the cries of the perishing souls, heard in the the 
an power ny vy any assistance. As the day dawned, they perceived some of the passengers on the rock: but the storm still raged with te | 
~— = ~ ¥ e distance from the wreck was two miles, by a tortuous and narrow channel between the rocks, through breakers ; 
oe an gs ightly built boat (called a coble), which would hardly live in such a tremendous sea ; and, the greatest difficulty of all, William 

el han A La ays him,—his son, who generally lives with him, being unfortunately away on the main land, a distance of nine miles. To afford 
aeons « og A, r cicenmetanens seemed impracticable ; and the old man was reluctantly compelled to abandon all hope of saving his famishing fellor- 
fe meade - . ae urs they must have been washed away by the tide that was rapidly advancing upon them, had they been able to survive the | 

y weather, and their sufferings from hunger and cold—the spray constantly ing over them during the night. 


The point of time chosen for the picture is that when the little boat is nearing th i ili 
e rock: in the fore- are William 
Gnete Welling through a sea that would have daunted the bravest heart that ever beat beneath a callor’s tea ory por pens is 
Ww ay mo the aft-oar, is trying to avoid a huge fragment of the wreck that seems about to be dashed by the fury of the waves against the 

bet ty Ante AN Sa distance are the remains of the wreck ; the vessel had broken in two, and the after-part had 

win iy oes _ paddie-wheels, lies on the rocks, the sea beating over her, so that no one could be on board and live: neari 
frag ade fod ap - y managed to get from the vessel, are the few half-clad sufferers, whose gestures express their 

spared the hee I “%y deliverance, mingled with prayers for the safety of their preservers, and thanksgiving to the Divi i 

seein Png . ud h. e er mad a is Longstone Lighthouse, its light dimly shining through the oud morning, whose first 

with thei a ry on, reveal the whole expanse of the tempestuous ocean. Over head, two or three screaming 


, seem almost beaten down by the hurri that dri 7 ‘ 
the surges are seen relieved against the sky pa every -_ rives on the rack of storm-clouds, mixing the clouds and spra 
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Proofs Before Letters, £3 3s. 


NEARLY READY, 
A Series of Etchings and finished Plates to illustrate 


EDWIN LANDSEER’S DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. | 


The Work will consi 
ork will consist of Etchings by Eowin Lanvseza, R.A., and Engravings by J. H. Rosinson, C. Fox, T. Lanpsxer, and other eminent Eagar 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, | 
A MAGNIFICENT WHOLE LENGTH EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF | 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY. 


PAINTED BY 


JOHN WATSON GORDON, ESQ., R.S.A. A.R.A. 


Mu. Moow has much gratification i . 
for publication a fine E j im being enabled to announce to the numerous Fri dmirers is Patriotic Nobleman, thet he 
this one worthy of the prmern Joe ls —— No engraved Portrait of the Duke of Beccles ad ovary aor te 











London: F. G. 
on: F. G. MOON, 20, Threadneedle-street, by Special Appointment, Printseller in Ordinary to Her Majesty: 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE SECOND, 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 


THE DANES. 

Tus short period during which the kings of 
this people kept the ascendancy in Britain is 
very meagre in authorities upon which we may 
depend for the illustration of their peculiar cos- 
tume. From an examination of what little we 
possess, and from stray passages to be met with 
in the writers of that early period, we find they 
differed but little from the Saxons; and the 
_ tilence of the Saxon writers, who have carefully 

hoted the peculiarities of their own countrymen, 
is a tacit argument for the fact. In the colour, 
however, a change may have occurred, if not in 
the shape, of their garments; black being the 
favourite tint of this people, and “ the black 
Danes” the common appellation by which they 
| Were recognised ; a feeling carried out by them- 

selves in the choice of the raven as their national 
emblem,and which figured on thecelebrated stand- 
ard of this “ black army.” They eventually dis- 
carded this colour, as they also did their original 
§rments—the garb of sailors—so befit their 
Voyaging and piratical propensities ; and, having 
achieved conquests to be enjoyed, became @s 
gay in clothing and effeminate in manners as 
their neighbours; at least, so say the choniclers, 
also blame them for too frequently attracting 
. Wives and daughters of the nobility by their 
ee. Long hair, which they regularly 
_ once a day, was a distinguishing feature 
a them, and one on which they prided them- 
| ‘ives, exhibiting the most devoted attachment 
| natural ornament, and in this 
fn piataly rivalling the ladies. The “ lover of 
j ‘he lady, beauteous in his locks,” mentioned in 












“The Death Song of Lodbroc,”* seems to usurp 
the praises that would be bestowed, according to 
modern notions, more appropriately upon the 
lady herself. The bair of King Canute is de- 
scribed as hanging in profusion over his shoulders, 
and the locks of many gentlemen descended to 
their waists; and so careful were they of their 
precious curls, that an anecdote is related of a 
young Danish warrior, whose “ruling passion, 
strong in death,” induced an urgent request to 
the executioner, neither to allow his hair to be 
touched by a slave, or even to be stained with 
his own blood during the decapitation he was 
about to suffer. 

A manuscript register of Hyde Abbey is in 
the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, at 
Stowe, executed about the middle of the eleventh 
century, which gives us various illustrations 
of the costume of this period, as well as full 
length figures of Canute and his Queen Alfgyfe. 
“ The drawings are executed,” says Dr. Dibdin, 
“ in that peculiar style of art which characterizes 
the productions of the tenth, eleventh, and fre- 
quently the twelfth centuries, namely, tall and 
somewhat disproportionate figures, flowing, or 
rather fluttering draperies, elongated hands and 
feet ; anda general delicacy of expression through- 
out both faces and figures.” He has engraved 
(in the first volume of his “ Bibliographical 
Decameron,”+ where this remark occurs,) a grou 
of Saints and Martyrs, a glance at which wil 
show the exact similarity of their costume to 
that of the Anglo-Saxons already described. 
Canute is represented in a plain tunic and man- 
tle, the only novelty being that his mantle is tied 
by cords, ending in conical ornaments or tassels ; 
he wears stockings nearly reaching to the knee, 
the tops ornamented by a band, similar to the 
modern Highland stocking. The Queen is algo 
perfectly Saxon in appearance ; a simple gown 
with wide sleeves, a mantle tied like that of her 
husband, and a close covering for the head, 
beneath which peeps the royal circlet of gold 
and jewels, complete her costume. The figure 
of the Virgin, delineated above her, is also in all 
points the same as the Anglo-Saxon figures 
already engraved and described, as are also the 
saints and apostles who appear in the same scene, 
and thronghout the volume. That representing 
Canute and his Queen has been engraved in 
Strutt’s “ Horda Angel Cynan.”} 


* This wild rhapsody is an ancient Danish poem, sup- 
to have been uttered by Regner Lodbroc, King of 
mark, who is generally believed to have flou in 
the eighth, or beginning of the ninth, century. After a 
y of adventures he was, at last, made prisoner by 
Ella, a Northumbrian prince. He was condemned to 
die by ie bite of Mei *. during ee mw BY 
their poison, is re ve sung - . 
Asimilarity of manners, in this particular, characterized 
the wag peers wee sang their exploits at their 
deaths, taun r conquerors. 

+ This work is comstracted upon the model of Boc- 
caccio ; but it is entirely dev to‘ ten days’ pleasant 
discourse upon illuminated manuscripts and su 
connected with early engraving, typography and bib- 
liography It is profusely illust with beautifully 
executed fac-similes, on copper and wood, of the more 
remarkable designs that occur in ancient literature, 
and contains a vast fund of information, couched in 
the language of sant discourse. As a volume of 
light reading, embracing deep knowled of the sub- 

cts discoursed on, it can scarcely find a rival. The 
Hustrations are henge valuable to the stadent in 





the hist of this lar branch of Art; and the 
first 935 pages of the first volume are devoted to an 
historical disquisition on illuminated manuscripts, with 
many exquisite illustrations, which fully preserve the 
feeling and beauty of the originals, many of which, as 
works of Art, could scarcely be exceeded in the pre- 


it day. 

sg Orcas the title contiones, * A Complete View of the 

Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, &c., of the 

ehent, from the arrival of the Saxons till the 

of H: Eighth,” a work containing much that 

ixed with few gre. nds In =. 
i ances,” sa “ a, 

Toad okt od teal ole re ~ nl with what might 

have been expected, as with what bad been previously 

performed 





The Danish warriors were more expert as bow- 
men than their Saxon opponents, and they — 
prided themselves upon this warlike accomplisb- 
ment. “ Amidst the gust of swords ne'er did 
the string of his unerring bow dismiss his bolts 
in vain,” is the praise bestowed upon a warrior 
in “ Lodbroc’s Death-song.” “ The flexile yew 
sent forth the barbed reed—clouds of arrows 
pierced the close ring’d harness,” are expressions, 
among many to be found in this spirited poem, 
indicative of the dependence placed upon this 
portion of @ Danish army. The ringed armour 
alluded to was worn by the Anglo-Saxons before 
the Danish kings were seated upon the British 
throne; and is met with, but not frequently, in 
the illuminations of that period ; it consisted of 
a tunic, perhaps of quilted cloth or leather, u 
which was fastened rings of steel, side by side, 
covering the entire surface, exactly similar to 
those worn by the soldiers of William the Con- 
queror, which have been engraved a little further 





The principal object in the above group is the 
singularly-shaped shield that appears to have 
been peculiar to the Danes, who had, however, 
the orbicular shield also in use.* This is per- 
fectly Phrygian in form ; and is another instance, 
added to the many, of their preservation of the 
form of antique war implements among them 
from very remote periods. The bow and arrows, 
the former of which is richly ornamented, is from 
Cotton M8., Tiberius C.6. The hatchets, spears, 
shield, swords, &c., are collected from Strutt’s 
“ Horda Angel Cynap,” Meyrick’s “ Critical In- 
quiry into Ancient Arms and Armour,” Cottonian 
MS., Claudius B. 4,and Harleian MS., No. 603, 
and give a general idea of the weapons in use 
during this period. 

Twenty-four years before the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror the crown of England re- 
verted to the Saxons, and during that period Ed- 
ward the Confessor and Harold the Second were 
seated on the British throne. Driven for safety 
to Normandy, when but 13 years of ad Ed- 
ward returned at 40 to his native land, @ 


Norman in manners; and the feeling generated 
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ata of an- 
by 27 years’ intercourse with the people 
other iand, at an age when the mind is most sus- 
ceptible of lasting impressions, clung, of course, 
to him through life. His Norman predilections 
were visible in all he did; he spoke in their lan- 
guage, and introduced their customs into his 
lace, which was pretty nearly populated by 
Norman adventurers, whose company the king 
generally, from long habit, preferred. The 
Saxons, who desired to be well with their 
monarch, learned to speak French, and urge 
their claims to notice in the favourite language 
of their masters; and the dress, fashions, and 
manners of the Normans were as faithfully imi- 
tated, much to the disgust of the genuine Saxon 
lords, and which daily caused enrolments in 
the ranks of Earl Godwin, and others of the dis- 
affected, who were loud in their condemnation of 
the changes wrought by the king. One novelty 
was introduced by Edward, for which we may 
be grateful—the introduction of the “ Great 
Seal,”* which has continued from his era to our 
own, and furnishes us with the authentic regal 
costume of each sovereign in undoubted aceu- 
racy ; and combined, as it generally is, with an 
armed figure on the reverse, it becomes of con- 
siderable value. Upon his great seal Edward is 
represented seated in regal costume, consisting of 
a plain robe reaching to his feet, and having 
tight sleeves, over which hangs a mantle, cover- 
ing the left arm and leaving the right arm free, 
upon the shoulder of which it is secured by a 
brooch or fibula. He holds in his right hand 
a sceptre, upon which is adove. This sceptre is 
a staff of considerable length, reaching to the 
ground, after the fashion of the antique ; a sword 
is in his left hand. Upon his head he wears the 
regal helmet, a fashion not unfrequent with the 
Danish sovereigns, who are often represented as 
wearing it, upon their coins.t 

This may not be an improper place to say a 
few words on the subject of early regal head- 
dresses and crowns. The earliest form of a dis- 
tinctive ornament for kings is to be met with in 
the regal fillet, or head-band of gold and jewels, 
or, as it sometimes appears, of strings of jewels 
alone, and which is to be seen upon the earliest 
coins of our national series. Upon the coins of 
the Kings of Mercia it is very distinctly visible, 
and two examples are here given. Fig. 1 (next 
col.) is copied from a coin of Offa, who reigned be- 
tween A.b. 757 and 796; Fig. 2 is from a coin of 
Bebrtulf, who flourished a.p. 839-—852; Figs. 3 
and 4 are of a later date, from Strutt’s “ Horda 
Angel Cynan:” in some instances tassels or 
strings occur dependent from it at the back of 
the head. On the coins of Egbert and Ethelwulf, 
a round close cap or helmet appears, which be- 
comes very distinct in those of Ethelred and 
Canute: in the first of these two instances it is 

e poten 1 to {iis period farms ! ety land 
were gran or a of our kings eat 
lords only by word of mouth, without wring or 
charter, by the gift of the donor’s sword or helmet, or 
his drinking horn orcup. (The horn, by which 
that family held their land from Canute, has been 
already alluded to in part the first.) Tenements were 
held by gift of a spear, a bow, arrow, &c. Grants of 
land were sometimes confirmed to religious houses by 
laying a sod of the ground given upon the altar of the 
church. Written charters succeeded, and as few even 
among the kings or nobles could write, they affixed the 
mark of the Cross to their names, as a sacred mark of 
the inviolability of the grant then made. Edward the 
Confessor added to this the seal of the subscribing 
party, which became confirmed into law, the one being 
as necessary as the other. Thus he commenced the 
custom of witnessing by “ Hand and Seal,” which he 
bad learned in Normandy. 

+ The chest, containing the body of Edward the Con- 
fessor, was opened during the reign of James the 
Second, when there was found under one of the 
shoulder bones of the royal corpse a crucifix of pure 
gold, richly enamelled, suspended by a chain of gold 
24 inches BY passing round his neck, was 
fastened by a locket of massive gold adorned with four 

red stones. The skull was entire, and was en- 
as y . ae of gold one inch in breadth. 
raginen' ,colou " j 
also found, the relics of the Ik, and linen were 
was cust then 
kings. — pane 





afterward, to inter 





dress in which it | 


visibly a helmet, encircled by the points or rays 
of a crown ; in that of Canute it takes the form of 
a close helmet, projecting over the forehead, or 
else of that conical shape so common to warriors 
of his day, and which has been already described 
when treating of that period. The best repre- 
sentation of this regal helmet I have yet seen 
occurs in Cotton MS., Tiberius C.6, which is en- 
graved above, at Fig. 5; thatof Edward the Con- 
fessor from his great seal, as rendered by Sir 
8. R. Meyrick, is placed beside it, Fig. 6. Of 
crowns many varieties occur, and we frequently 
see them of the apparently inconvenient square 
form that the helmet of the soldiers appear to 
have also taken: an example (Fig. 7) is selected 
from Cotton MS., Tiberius C. 6, and others might 
easily be quoted. There is a representation of 
King Edgar, in Tiberius A. 3 of the same collec- 

tion of manuscripts, in which that sovereign 
appears with a richly ornamented crown of that 
shape (Fig. 8), and similar ones are worn by 

Lothaire, and other early French kings; as may 

be seen on reference to the plates of the first 
volume of Montfaucon’s “ Antiquités de la Mo- 

narchie Francaise.” The most common form 

of crown, however, in Anglo-Saxon times ap- 

pears to have been that depicted as worn by 

Edgar, in a representation of that monarch 

which occurs in his book of grants to the Abbey 

of Winchester, in the year 966, and which is still 

preserved in the British Museurn among the 

Cotton MS., marked Vespasian A.8; it forms 

Fig. 9 of the above group. Fig. 10 is from 

Harleian MS. 603 ; Fig. 11 from Cotton, Tiberius 

C. 6, and is remarkable for the arch that springs 

from its sides, which are decorated with florid 

ornaments strikingly resembling fleurs-de-lis, 

and which are of such frequent occurrence on all 

these ancient diadems. Edward appears in 

crowns of various shapes upon his coins : one has 

a double arch (Fig. 12) ; and Harold the Second 

wears one still more richly decorated upon one of 

his coins, and which exhibits clearly the pendants 

that hang from the back of it (Fig. 13). * 

During the reign of Harold the Second, who 
had also visited and resided in Normandy at the 
Court of William, the duke of that province and 
afterwards the Conqueror of England, we meet 
with the same complaint of the prevalence of 
Norman fashions. The Monkish Chroniclers 
declare that the English had transformed them- 
selves in speech and garb, and adopted all that 
was ridiculous in the manners of these people for 
their own. They shortened their tunics, they 
trimmed their hair, they loaded their arms with 
golden bracelets, and entirely forgot their usual 
simplicity. The custom of covering the arm 
from the wrist to the elbow with ornamental 

* A glance at the plates of ing’s “ 

Coinage of Great Seen 4 pmo Aen 
of England arranged and described,” will furnish other 


examples to these already gi 
marks fally. ¥ given, and bear out these re- 








bracelets has been before alluded to 
to have been marks of distinction 
were not a little vain. There is q 
sentation of the Temptation of 
ton MS., Tiberius C. 6, 
displaying the “ riches 

Saviour, and these bracelets 

part of the “ glory thereof.” 

















The Bayeux Tapestry, of which we sal 
have much to say during the next me, 
gives a curious representation of the coronation 
of Harold. The monarch is seated upon a ris 
throne, and holding a florid sceptre of a singuly 
form and of considerable length. On his right 
stand two courtiers, who appear to be vowig 
allegiance upon the sword; on his left stand 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is altog. 
ther a valuable illustration of the regal, nobk, 
and ecclesiastical costume of this period. Hari 
is also represented previously in a plain red tunie, 
yellow cloak and stockings, a blue close cap, 
and blue shoes. 

“In the military habit,” says Mr. Planch’ 
“ Harold ordered a change which led to his d&- 
cisive success in Wales. The heavy armour d 
the Saxons (for the weight of the tupie, covend 
with iron rings, was considerable) rendered thn 
unable to pursue the Welsh to their recens, 
Harold observed this impediment, and com 
manded them to use armour made of leather 
only, and lighter weapons. This leathern amon 
we find to have consisted in overlapping flap, 
generally stained of different colours, and cut iaw 
the shape of scales or leaves ; it is called cori 
by some of the writers in the succeeding century, 
and corietum in the Norman laws. It was mat 
probably copied from the Normans; for in the 
Bayeux Tapestry we perceive it worn by Gey, 
Count of Ponthieu, and Odo, Bishop of Bayes, 
the brother of William the Conqueror; and it 
continued in use in England as late as the thir 
teenth century.” 

The ladies during all this time appear to hare 
escaped censure, by their adherence to the simple 
garb so long in fashion among them ; though ve 
shall see that, when they once “ broke bounds, 
about a century after this period, they ran tote 
other extreme, and obtained a fall share of tht 
monkish censure that was now : 
propriated by their lords. During the — 
which we are treating, they seem, with some 
exceptions, to have been of & most esempiey 
character, exercising the domestic duties 
virtuous unostentation; every 
casual notice exhibiting them in the 
of kind mothers and good 
and the clergy shared the learning 
between them. All remember the 
of Alfred’s creer on 
ded him to learning by 
didly-ornamented volume of Saxon 
caught his youthful eye while she Arete ap 
surrounded by her children, and va? 
by first successfully endeavouring we a 
contents. Editha, the ews 
priestly Edward the Confeessor, was for 
able for her mental accomplishments # TT” 








* History of British Costume. 
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| art was devoted generally to works of charity, 
| to study, or to needlework, in which art they 




























intance, speaks of her with a homely and 
epee In ren that is singularly touching, 
declaring that she sprang from Earl Godwin, 
her rough and turbulent father, as the rose springs 
from the thorn. “ I have very often seen her,*- 
says be, “in my boyhood, when I used to go to 
visit my father, who was employed about the 
court. Often did I meet her as I came from 
school, and then she questioned me about my 
studies and my verses, and, willingly passing 
from grammar to logic, she would catch me in 
‘the subtleties of argument. She always gave 
me two or three pieces of money, which were 
counted to me by her hand-maiden, and then 
sent me to the royal larder to refresh myself.” 

The ladies were also much skilled in physic, 
and the time unemployed in the practice of that 


were great proficients; their value consist- 
ing in the due performance of their duties as 
mothers and housewives, it gave them a perma- 
nent influence and authority greatly beneficial to 
society in general. Alfred, in his translation of 
Boethius, has given us a beautiful picture of con- 
jugal love, which may have been sketched from 
nature by this learned and good man, on whom 
the name of King could cast no additional lustre. 


THE NORMANS. 

The Great Seals of the kings of this dynasty 
exhibit each monarch in a dress that varies but 
in the slightest degree from another. A tunic, 
reaching half way below the knee, and a mantle 
thrown over it and fastened by a fibula on the 
shoulder, or in front, completes the costume. 
William the First holds a sword in the right 
hand, and an orb, surmounted by a cross, in his 
left; as also does his son Rufus. Henry I. and 
Stephen bear also swords and orbs, but the 
crosses upon them are surmounted by large doves. 
Of William the First various representations oc- 
cur in that valuable picture of the manners and 
costume of his period, known as the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and which is traditionally recorded to 
have been worked by his Queen Matilda, and the 
ladies of her court, to commemorate the invasion 
and conquest of England by her husband, and by 
her presented to the cathedral of Bayeux, in 
Normandy, of which Odo, the turbulent half- 
brother of William was bishop ; it reached com- 
pletely round the cathedral, where it was ex- 
hibited on great occasions. It is now preserved 
in the Town Hall of the city (having been re- 
moved from the cathedral since 1803) where it 
is kept coiled round a roller: the tapestry mea- 
sures 20 in. in breadth, and is 214 feet in length ; 
it ends abruptly, and some portion is wanting. 
Dr. Dibdin, in his * Tour in Normandy,” has 
engraved the tapestry on its roll,as it usually 
appears, and also has given a fac-simile of one of 
the portraits of William, copied, thread for thread, 
in imitation of the original needle-work. The 
Society of Antiquaries, feeling the value of this 
curious historic production, despatched Mr. C. A. 
Stothard to Normandy to copy it in the most 
accurate manner, which he effected with minute 
truthfulness ; and copies of his drawing, one- 
fourth of the original size, were published in the 
sixth volume of their work, the “‘ Vetusta Monu- 
mnenta.” This pictorial history of the Conquest 
commences with Harold’s visit to Normandy at 
the instigation of Edward the Confessor ; and 
gives all the incidents of his stay at William’s 
court, his subsequent departure, the death of 
Edward, and his funeral at Westminster, the 
coronation of Harold, William’s invasion, the 
battle of Hastings, 4nd Harold’s death. In addi- 
tion to all this, many minute facts are recorded, 


graphical Decameron,” vol. i., from the original 
in Cotton MS., Domitian 2. In the public 
library at Rouen is a curious manuscript by 
William, Abbot of Jumiéges, to which abbey 
+-William was—a great benefactor,and in whose 
presence the church was dedicated to the Virgin 
by Saint Maurille, Archbishop of Rouen, in 1067. 
At the commencement of the book is a drawing 
representing the Historian offering this book 
to the Conqueror. The copy here given was 
drawn by me from the original while at Rouen 
two years since, and is now for the first time en- 
graved. It is the best regal figure of William 
we possess ; his tunic has wide sleeves with a 





richly ornamented border, and a cloak is fastened 
to his right shoulder by a brooch, or fibula. His 
crown is ofsingularshape, seeming a combination 
of cap and crown,* and he holds in his left band 
a sceptre of somewhat peculiar form. His face is 
so carefully drawn that it bears the marks of 
portraiture, and a broad full face seems to be the 
characteristic distinction of the Conqueror in all 
contemporary representations of him. 

The ordinary costume of the people during this 
reign appears to have been as simple as that of 
the Anglo-Saxons: short tunics, with a sort of 
cape or tippet about the neck ; and drawers that 
covered the entire leg, and which were known as 
“ chaussés,” were worn sometimes bandaged 
round the leg with various colours, or crossed 
diagonally. William is represented in one in- 
stance with blue garters and gold tassels over his 
red chaussés, very similar to the regal figure en- 
graved as an illustration to the previous account 
of this fashion among the Saxons. Full trousers 
reaching to the knee are not uncommon, as may 
be seen in the instances here given ; and one ex- 
ample occurs in the tapestry in which they end 
in a series of vandykes, or points of a different 
colour to the trouser itself. The tunic too was 
sometimes variegated in perpendicular stripes 
from the waist, which was confined by a coloured 
girdle. Their mantles, as before observed, were 
fastened by brooches or pins of an ornamental 
character, either square or round, and which, hav- 
ing been common for ages previous, remained in 
fashion centuries afterwards. Three specimens 
are here engraved ; one of the most ancient form 
(Fig. 1) is copied from Douglas’s “ Nenia Bri- 
tannia;”+ the others, which combine both pin and 


* The Saxon Chronicle describes William as wearing 
the regal helmet ‘‘thrice every year when he was in 
England. At Easter he wore it at Winchester, on 
Pentecost at Westminster, and in mid-winter at 
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Glo 
+ This work is styled by its author “ A Sepulchral 
History of Great Britain, from the earliest period to 
its general conversion to Christianit ,”” and is devoted 
to accounts of the opening of tumuli, and engravings 
of their contents, being similar to the volumes on 





and persons depicted and named that have 

escaped the chroniclers. 

— the figures of William in this tapestry, | 
Te is a full-length portrait of him in a manu- | 

“ript that formerly belonged to Battle Abbey | 


“ Ancient Wiltshire,” by Sir R. C. Hoare, alread 
scribed in the previous part of these notes, but con- 
taining many valuable illustrations of ornamental, 
domestic, a | warlike implements, which add to the 
knowledge which will be ined by a perusal of that 
work of which this was the precursor. 
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inde . gracefulness, and cheerful amiability | (which was founded by him to commemorate his | brooch, and were most probably executed about 
of temper. Ingulphus, the monk of Croyland, | conquest), and relates to its affairs until a.p. | this period, were drawn heme Sum the originals 
who was her contemporary and personal ac- | 1176: it is engraved in Dr. Dibdin’s “ Biblio- | in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 


and have never before been engraved. 








Their shoes are represented of various colours 
apon the tapestry ; we find them yellow, blue, 
green, and red; they wear also short boots 
reaching above the ancle, with a plain band 
round their tops. 

The male costume is, throughout the tapestry, 
similar to that worn by the figures to the left of 
Harold in the cut of his coronation before alluded 
to, and which in fact varied but little from that 
of the Saxons. 

There was, however, one striking peculiarity 
in the Normans who came with William, and that 
was the singular fashion of shaving the back of the 
head as well as the entire face. It was so great a 
novelty, that the spies sent by Harold to recon- 
noitre the camp of William declared they had 
seen no soldiers, but an army of priests. 

“One of the English who had seen 
The Normans ali shaven and shorn, 
Thought they were all priests, 

And could chaunt Masses ; 

For all were shaven and shorn, 

Not having moustachios left. 

This he told to Harold, that the duke 
Had far more priests 

Than knights, or other troops.” 


Such are the words in which this incident is 
described by Wace, the Anglo-Norman poct of 
the twelfth century, and the historian of the Dukes 
of Normandy and their descendants. 





The engraving here given of two mounted 
soldiers from the Bayeux Tapestry shows this 
fashion very clearly ; the central tufts of hair 
are sometimes covered by a close coif, or cap, 
which passes over the centre of the head from the 
tip of each ear, and leaves the back quite bare of 
covering for the purpose of displaying this 
fashion the more fully. Mr. Planché, in his 
“H of British Costume,” says that this 
fashion was adopted from the nobles of Aquitaine, 
who had been distinguished by this extraordinary 
practice for many years previous to the Conquest ; 
and who had spread the fashion after the marriage 
of Constance, Princess of Poitou, with Robert, 
King of France in 997, by following her to Paris 
and there exhibiting themselves thus shorn ; their 

manners to contemporary 


general being, according 
' authority, distinguished by conceited levity, that 
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and their dress being equally fantastic. But 
fashion, who can invent nothing too ugly or too 
absurd for her votaries to adopt and defend, and 
whose sway is as blindly submitted to in our own 
day as it was by “ exquisites” in that of William 
of Normandy, spread these absurdities amazing- 
ly ; much to the annoyance of the clergy, who 
lamented over the changes they could not avert, 
and the simple honesty of the “ good old times” of 
their forefathers, with as much zest as the writers 
of a later period, when talking of this visionary 
era—a golden age that existed only in imagination. 

Once established in England, and revelling in 
the riches their rapine procured from its un- 
happy inhabitants, the courtiers of the Con- 
queror gave way to their ostentatious love of 
finery, which increased during his reign, and in 
that of Rufus arrived at its height ; producing a 
total change in the appearance of the people. 
The King having set the example, of course the 
courtiers followed it; and the clergy are de- 
clared to have been equally distinguished with 
them for their love of dresses both whimsical and 
expensive. Not content with the amount of 
ornament their dresses could contain, they sought 
extra display by enlarging them to the utmost ; 
allowing their garments to trail upon the ground, 
and widening their sleeves until they hung, not 
only over the hand entirely, but several inches 
beyond it, and falling to the middle of the leg 
when their arms descended. One of the royal 
figures here engraved from Cotton MS8., Nero 
C. 4, exhibits these sleeves very clearly. In the 


original this group is intended to represent the 
three Magi. The figure to the left shows another 
kind of sleeve frequently seen in the illuminations 
of this period, and which looks like a very broad 
cuff turned over from the wrist ; it is generally 
gilt in the delineations where it is met with, and 
widens as it reaches the elbow, towards which it 
tapers to a point projecting from the arm. The 
mantle of this figure is tucked under the arm to 

revent inconvenience from its length in walking. 
These mantles were made from the finest cloths 
and lined with costly furs; and Henry I. is said, 
by the historians, to have had one presented to 
him by the Bishop of Lincoln that cost £100. 

The length of their garments and the love of 
amplitude that characterized the fashionables of 
this period, induced them to discard the close 
shaving they had introduced at the conquest, and 
to allow their hair and beards to vie with their 
apparel in length and inconvenience, and which 
extorted from the clergy the title of “ filthy 
goats,” which they applied to its wearers. The 
eut of the Magi will show the fashion very clearly 
(as also will some others a little farther on) ; their 
beards are carefully combed, and the mous- 
tachios are allowed to hang to considerable length 
over it in single well-formed locks. 

The earliest sculptured effigies of English 
sovereigns we possess are those of Henry I. and 
his Queen Matilda, at the sides of the great west 


door of Rochester Cathedral, and of which the | 

















above engraving is a copy. They are much muti- 
lated ; this oar have been the work of Crom- 
well’s soldiers, who committed so many acts of 
similar wanton mischief in other of our cathe- 
drals, but in no one more so than in Rochester.* 
The King is in the flowing dress of the period : a 
long tunic lies in folds over his feet, and it appears 
to be open in front—it is partially covered by the 
dalmatic or upper tunic, which is gathered round 
the waist, but no girdle is visible ; a long mantle 
lies in folds over his left arm, and is partially 
tucked beneath his right hand, in which he holds 
a sceptre ; a small model of a cathedral (intended 
for Rochester, which he nearly built) is in his 
other hand. The crown is much damaged, but 
appears to have been very simple in its orna- 
ments. His beard is trimmed round, but his 
hair is allowed to figw in carefully-twisted ring- 
lets upon his shoulders, and is apparently hang- 
ing luxuriantly over his back. 

A singular dream, which happened to this 
monarch when passing over to Normandy in 
1130, has been depicted in a manuscript of 
Florence of Worcester, in Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The rapacity and oppressive taxation of 
his government, and the reflection forced on him 
by his own unpopular measures, may have origi- 
nated the vision. He imagined himself to have 
been visited by the representatives of the three 
most important grades of society—the husband- 
men, the knights, and the clergy ; who gathered 
round his bed and so fearfully menaced him, that 
he awoke in great alarm, and, seizing his sword, 
loudly called for his attendants. The drawings 
that accompany this narrative, and represent 
each of these visions, appear to have been exe- 
cuted shortly afterwards, and are valuable illus- 
trations of the general costume of the period— 
one of them is introduced in the next column. 

The King is seen sleeping ; while behind him 
stand three husbandmen, one carrying a scythe, 
another a pitchfork, and the third a shovel. 
They are each dressed in simple tunics with plain 
close-fitting sleeves; the central one has a 
mantle fastened by a plain brooch, leaving the 
right arm free. The beards of two of these 
figures are as ample as those of their lords, this 
being an article of fashionable indulgence within 
their means. The one with the scythe wears a 
hat not unlike the felt hat still worn by his 
descendants in the same grade: the scroll in his 

* The buff-coats and bandeliers of sow ¥ 
are Me ae if,..| sees be well iT these = tite 
| the stained giass windows Sere dane nat Period, 
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the commonalty ; ascending 
scale of life, we shall find an 





Stephen. The youngest figure (intended 
David with his sling, in the original delinestin) | 
is habited in a long tunic 
ankles ; it is red, with a white 

collar gilt in the original, as also are ; 
is bordered with a simple ornament, and is 
on the left side from the waist downwai, 
fashion that appears to have been very comma 
at this period. He has tightly-fitting chau, 
and high boots with ornamented tops. Tk 
figure beside him (who represents, in the aig- 
nal MS., Noah with his hatehet about to bili 
the Ark) wears a hat similar to the Anglo-fam 
helmet in shape ;* a moustache and bent d 
moderate proportions ; a very long full red tun 
with hanging sleeves, over which is throws 
green mantle bordered with gold. His tunie i 
open from the side, displaying what appears to 
be a stocking, that reaches to the knee, sd # 
certainly much the earliest of that 
article of apparel yet noticed ; his shoes nt 
namented by diagonal lines crossing each ~ 
and complete what may be considered st 
sample of the ordinary costume of the agt. 
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here the commfon travelling dress in 
as this period. ‘The original is intended for 
the Saviour meeting the two disciples on the road 
to Emmaus. The dress worn by the Saviour 
varies but little from that of Noah in the last 
cut, except that he wears an ander tunic, and his 
mantle, fastened by a narrow band across the 
chest, is held up by the right hand: The figures 
of the disciples are, however, the most curious, 
the central one particularly 80, a8 he would seem 
to wear a dress expressly invented for travelling : 
his large round hat, with its wide brim, seems 
to be the original of the pilgrim’s hat so well 
known in later times, and which formed so 
distinguishing a mark in their costume ; and his 
short green tunic, well adapted for journeying, 
is protected by a capacious mantle of skin, and 
provided with a “ capa” or cowl, to draw over 
the bead, and which frequently was used in lieu 
of a hat. His legs are covered with a white 
stocking, ornamented with red cross stripes, 
which gives it the look of a modern Highland 
one; they end, however, at the ankle, where they 
are secured by a band or garter, the foot being 
covered by close shoes. His companion wears 
the common eap so frequently met with ; and he 
has his face ornamented to profusion by mous- 
tache and beard, each lock of which appears to 
be most carefully separated and arranged in the 
nicest order. He has an under tunic of white, 
and an upper one of red, and a white mantle 
bordered with gold ; he also wears the same kind 
of stocking to the ankle, but he has no shoes: 
this frequently appears to be the case when the 
leg is thus covered, and the wearer is about a 
journey. A selection has been made from the 
MS. that has supplied us with these examples 
—Cotton collection, Nero C. 4*—and which ex- 
hibits nearly all the varieties to be met with. 





Fig. 1 is a curious swathing for the lower part of 
the leg, above the shoes, that is worn by the shep- 
herds at the nativity of the Saviour; itlooks very 
like the hay-bands of a modern ecarter.t Fig. 2 
area pair of the richly-ornamented shoes before 
referred to as frequéntly worn by the richer classes. 
Fig. 3 is a sock or half-boot, also ornamented 
round the top. Fig. 4, a shoe ornamented by 
lines crossing each other diagonally. Fig. 5 
shows one of the footless stockings, with the 
band securing it round the ankle; and Fig. 7 a 
boot, the top of which is cut much like the cuffs 
upon the royal figures, and others before engraved 
and described ; from the ankle upwards it is or- 
namented with red cross-bars. 

From the feet let us ascend to the head, and 
consider the usual coverings worn there. Fig. 1 
gives us the flat close cap ; and also displays to 
much advantage the mode of dressing the beard. 

»2has the common round skull cap. Fig. 3 
Wears one of a Phrygian shape; and Fig. 4 has 
the cowl, as usually worn over the head. These 


| Qd the full length figures given before comprise 
| pecend every variety worn. (See nextcol.) | 











* A manuscript which contains a series of i 
of scriptural oubjecta, which are of much value for t 
= conn neations given by the ancient designer of 
ail the fgures,, US OWRD age, in which he has clothed 

writers, indeed, affirm that the of 
the nine the legs with hay-bands was the in of 
adn garte ring, 80 fashionable among the 








During this period the ladies 
from the simplieity of the An 
into all the extravagance of shape and material 
revelled in by the gentlemen. The alteration 
one to have Siok te eae in the sleeves ; and 

e to the left in the following cut depicts 
poy vt The long chine aire sud- 
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denly becomes pendulous at the wrist, and is 
about a yard in le AJl the other parts of 
the dress are precisely similar to that worn by 
the Saxon ladies, and described in the first part of 
these notes. They appear to have gradually grown 
longer and wider, and are sometimes tied up in 
knots. They are generally of a different colour 
from the rest of the dress. Their gowns also, like 
the tunics of the gentlemen, are excessively ample, 
and lie in folds about their feet, or trail their 
length behind them ; these were also sometimes 
tied up in knots, and the symmetry of the waist 
was preserved by lacing, in the manner of the 
modern stays. The illuminator of the MS., from 
which we have so frequently copied (Cotton col- 
lection, Nero C. 4), in the representation of 
Christ’s temptation, has satirically dressed his 
infernal majesty in the full costume of a fashion- 
able lady of this period. His waist is most 
charmingly slender, and its shape admirably 
preserved by tight lacing from thence a 5 
the ornamental tag depending from the hole 
of the bodice. His long sleeves are knotted on 
his arm ; and his gown, open from the right hip 
downward, is gathered in a knot at his feet. It 
is an early instance of a fondness for caricature, 
which was indulged in oecasionally by ancient 
illuminators. 

But the hair of the ladies was indeed “ a glory 
unto them,” for they far outdid the doings of their 
lords, extravagant as they were in this particular. 
They wore it in long plaits that reached some- 
times to their feet. The effigy of Queen Matilda, 
at Rochester, presents us with an excellent exam- 
ple of this fashion; it descends in two large 
plaits to the hips, and terminates in small locks. 


| These treasured ornaments were bound with rib- 





| bons occasionally, and were sometimes encased 
in silk coverings of ted colours. The lady 
to the right in the last cut is represented as 
wearing one of these ornamental cases, which 
reaches to her feet and ends in tassels. 





The ecclesiastical costume of this period is 
chiefly remarkable for the increase of ornament 
adopted by the superior clergy, and which called 
forth the strongest animadversions from the 
more rigid precisians of their own class. Sum 
tuary laws were made and partially enforced ; 
both now and afterwards it was found much eadler 
to make the laws restraining excessin a I than 
to enforce the rich to keep them, cut ex- 
hibits the costume of a bishop and an abbot : the 
former of whom is arrayed in a chasuble, richly 
bordered, a tly with jewels; his dalmatic* 
varies from that worn by the Anglo-Saxon pre- 
lates in being 1 at the sides—it is very richly 
ornamented. first approach to a mitre is 
visible in the cap that covers his head, from 
which bang the pendant bands called the vitte, 
or insule, which always appear upon mitres, and 
frequently upon crowns.+ The adjoining figure 
is more plainly habited, a novelty appearing in 
the upper part of his dress, the sort of ornamen- 
tal collar which falls from the neck over the 
shoulders; one very similar is also seen upon the 
figuré of Roger, Bishop of Sarum, Who died 
1193, and which is now in Salisbury Cathedral ; 
it has been engraved in Britton’s History of 
the Cathedral, and forms the first plate in Sto- 
thard’s “ Monumental Effigies.” 

Among the military of this period, a most im- 
portant body were the Archers, who did the 
Conqueror invaluable service at Hastings, and 
made the bow for many centuries the chief 
of the English lines. 


for murder, or charged with it, who had aeci- 
dentally killed any coe while practising with 
his weapon. The following engraving represents 
four of these archers from the Bayeux Tapestry, 
and it searcely need be mentioned that they are 
fac-similes of the original, where they are 

above each other, al h they are intended to 


= in the middle of the thigh and at the 
nee, and ornamented with large red spote; the 
fourth is more fully armed, he wears the 

cap, with its protecting nasal 
fitting dress to the knee of ri 
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from the shoulder, from whence arrows are taken 
as wanted, although one of these soldiers holds 
in bis left hand several ready for shooting.* 











The ordinary costume of the Norman soldiers | 
is here given from the same tapestry. The mili- 
tary tunic, cr hauberk, “ which was of German 
origin,” says Meyrick, “ was probably so entitled 
from ‘ hauen, to hew or cut, and *‘ berg,’ a de- | 
fence ; that is, a protection against cuts or stabs. | 
It fitted the body pretty closely, being slit a 


little way up in the centre both before and be- | 7 —e 
hind, for the convenience of riding ; although, | helmet, pointed forward, similar to the Anglo- 


occasionally, it appears to have ended in close- 
fitting trousers to the knee, like the body ar- 
mour of this period. 


put on by first drawing it on the thighs, where 


it sits wide, and then putting the arms into the | 
sleeves, which hang loosely, reaching not much | 


below the elbow, as was the case with the Saxon 
flat-ringed tunic. 
then brought up over the head, and the opening 
on the chest covered by a square piece, through 
which were passed straps that fastened behind 


with tasselled terminations, as did also the strap 


which drew the hood, or‘ capuchon,’ as it was 
called, tight round the forehead.” 


The hood attached to it was | 


Mr. Planché | 
contends for “ the evident impossibility of get- | 


waist. The hood of mail is seen in the figure t® 
the right in the preceding cut as covering th® 
head, and the conical helmet is placed over it. The 
wide sleeves ofthe hauberk reach to theelbowonly, 
and are covered with rings, but the body of this 
defence appears to be composed of the kind of 
armour termed “ trellised ” by Meyrick, which was 
formed of straps of leather fastened on the body 
of quilted cloth, and crossing _ pone — 
ally, leaving angular spaces in centre, W 
boule of oteel were placed as an additional pro- 
tection. His legs are also protected by ringed 
mail. He holds in his hand a gonfanon, the 
term applied to the lance, to which was appended 
a small flag or streamer, and which was gene- 
rally carried by the principal men in the army, to 
render themselves more conspicuous to their fol- 
lowers, as well as to terrify the horses of their ad- 
versaries ; hence it became a mark of dignity, 
and the bearing of the royal one was only en- 
trusted to certain great and noble persons.* 

The other warrior is more fully armed: he has 
asword, an axe, and a spear, the latter of which 
he is about to strike with. The axe continued in 
use long after this period. Stephen fought with 
his battle-axe at the siege of Lincoln, in 1141, 
until it snapped within his grasp. The long 
pointed shield, borne by this figure, has been 
termed by antiquaries “ heater-shaped” and 
“ kite-shaped,” from its resemblance to both 
these articles. Various Sicilian bronzes exist, 
the figures holding similar shields, and it was 
from this people they were assumed. They 
were held by a strap in the centre. 


The figures here given are of a later date, pro- 
bably of the time of Henry I. or Stephen. They 
occur in Cotton MS., Nero C. 4. They wear the 


Saxon ones before described ; and have protect- 


ing nasals. The shield held by the first of our 
It appears to have been | 


figures is bowed so as to cover the body round ; 
the umbo projects considerably, and is of an 
ornamental character, ornamental bands radiate 
from it, and it has a broad border. It is admira- 
| bly adapted for defence of the body, and is of 

common occurrence, being sometimes large 
enough to reach the ground, on which its point 
rests. A sword is in the girdle, and three spears 
ure held in the right hand. The legs are unpro- 
tected, and high boots slightly ornamented cover 
the feet. The warrior beside him has a ringed 
| hauberk opened wide at its sides, and through 
an opening at the waist the scabbard of his sword 


ting into a garment so made,” of tunic and | #8 Stuck; it is on the right side, as will perhaps 


trousers in one; but so many examples occur of 


be noticed, but it frequently occurs on that side 


close-fitting trwosers of mail reaching to the | ®% Well as on the other. A long green tunic ap- 
knee, and which are too distinctly delineated to | Pears beneath his hauberk, and he wears white 


be considered as merely bad drawing, or an im- 
perfect representation of the opening in the long 
tunic, that it certainly appears to have been 
thus worn, and may have been divided at the 








* These figures have been modernised in Meyrick’s 


“Critical Inquiry into Ancient Arms rmour,” 
waine. and A r, 


ee 


| boots. 


* The banner of the Conqueser had been , 
he him by the Pope, who had given the ex ition bie 

lessing. Wace says, that under one of the jewels with 
which it was ornamented was placed a hair of St. 


. Kis resented on th j 
baoner, é tapestry as a simple 








Dg upon it a cross or, in a bord 
a afterwards in common use. The long peat 


This figure is copied from one in Cotton Ms, 
Caligula A. 7, and exhibits the mascled 
of this era. These mascles were poaed 
plates of metal, fastened on the bra | 
hole at one corner; and they were so worked 
one over the other that no openings were left be. 
tween them. The soldier here engraved has; 
tall round conical cap, with a nasal, to which his 
hood of mail is affixed ; and this was the cop. 
mencement of a protection for the face, which af- 
terwards became so much more 


The legs are also incased, and he has the long. 
pointed toe, that became fashionable at this time, 
and which came into use during the reign of 
Rufus : they were strictly forbidden to be worn by 
the clergy, as too foppish ; shoes were wom a 
this period with toes of great length, and stuffed 
with tow till they curled like a ram’s horn. Tk 
shoes of horsemen generally curve downward, 
and William of Malinsbury says, that they wer 
invented by Rufus to keep the toes from slipping 
from the stirrup. Such shoes are wom by 
Richard, constable of Chester, in the reign d 
Stephen, whose mounted figure is here copie 
from his seal in the “ Vetusta Monuments’ d 
the Societies of Antiquaries. 


He wears a novel kind of armour, calle y 
Meyrick “ tegulated,” and formed of little qu 
plates, covering each other in the manner of tie 
and sewn upon a hauberk without deere # 

tall conical helmet withosts 


tinued from the inconvenient 

enemy of the wearer - ye | 
siege of Lincoln, having 

helmet and detained a prisoner ; ery 
probably have led to its discontinuanee, sa 
unprotected state of the face tee, ee | 
sioned the invention of the close face-guarts | 
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——_— 
of the knight, and his flowing tunic 
nner below his heels, was a Frankish fashion 
of oriental origin. He bears a small shield and 
abanner. He was standard-bearer of England 
jn 1140. A very good coloured engraving, de- 
ed from this seal, may be seen in the first 
yolume of Meyrick’s “ Critical Inquiry into 
Ancient Arms and Armour,” plate 12. 

Two other kinds of armour were also in use at 
this period. Scale-armour, derived from the 
ancient Dacians and Sarmatians, who may be 
| geen thus protected in Hope’s admirable “ Cos- 
tume of the Ancients.” It was formed ofa series 
of overlapping scales similar to those of fish 
from whence the idea was evidently taken), 
which were formed of leather or metal. The 
great seal of Rufus represents that monarch thus 
habited. The other kind is termed by Meyrick 
“ rustred armour,” and consisted of rows of rings 

flat over each other, so that two of the 
upper row partially covered one in that below, 
and thus filled up all interstices, while free motion 
was obtained for the wearer. 

[The next part will be devoted to the costume worn in 
England during the reign of the Plantagenets, and will 
carry us down to the death of Richard II. A new fand 
of information will now present itself in the monu- 
mental effigies of this period, which will be abundantly 
referred to; and, in order to enter fully into this rich 
field, an extra month will be devoted to research. The 
third part will appear on the Ist of January.) 


A letter has been placed in my hands by the Editor 
of the Ant-Un10Nn, which has been called forth bya 
remark made in the first part of these notes, on the 
Highland target, and its similarity to the ancient Bri- 
tish shield. it contains some interesting information 
on this subject, and runs thus :— 

October 20. 


Sirn,—In the Ant-Un10N of last month, Mr. Fair- 
holt, in his “* Netes on British Costume,” implies that 
the Highlanders have copied the Roman ion of 
wearing the target, retaining the boss of the Celtic 
shield as an ornament only. On the contrary, it isof the 
greatest use, being the foundation in which the spike is 
fixed, sometimes screwed—thus rendering the High- 
land target an invaluable weapon, whether for defence or 
orrence. I have one in my possession, with a dirk- 
biade a foot long screwed in the . assure on 
Mr. Editor, 12 inches of Spanish steel, on a — - 
arm, is by no means an ornament only—it hurt 
considerably ; this was the ornament with which Gillies 
| Macbane, Major of the clan Macintosh, killed three 

Sassenachs at the massacre of Culloden after his sword- 
arm was broken. Neither are the “ brass-nails” 
intended as imitations of the “little knobs: being 
used to fasten the leather, hide, or plates of metal to 
the wood beneath, as well as to render the surface 
impenetrable to a sword-cut. The swash-bucklers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time used shields with one wooden 
handle fixed in the concavity of the boss. 
Yours, &c., Mac. NAN. CLAIMH. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that the remark is 
not my own: it comes from a much higher quarter, 
and has passed unquestioned for years. It was first 
made by Sir S. R. Meyrick in the twenty-third volume 
of the “ Archwologia of the Society of Antiquaries,” 
when describing a shield precisely similar in construc- 
tion, It is repeated in the text to his ** Engraved Illus- 
trations of Ancient Arms and Armours,” in Mr. 
Planché’s “ History of British Costume,” and else- 
where. On looking at that shield and the one en- 
graved inthe Art-UN1oN, certainly a strong resem- 
blance is visible between those and the Highland one, 
enough to incline us to think it a general imitation, 
modified by time, circumstance, and experience. The 
use and construction of the modern Highland shield 
has, however, been very clearly pointed out by the 
writer of the above letter, and coming, as it evidently 
does, from a Scotsman well acquainted with the sub- 

Ject, it is valuable, more particularly as the costume 

of the Highlander has been so vaguely descanted upon, 

and so many conflicting statements’ made, that any- 
| thing bearing the stamp of truth is particularly accept- 

able; and I am glad of the power thus given me of cor- 
| Tecting the erroneous impression that has so long 
passed current on this onesubject. And, in conclusion, 
1 beg to assure my correspondent, that the greater 
share of time and trouble in getting together these 
notes has been devoted to endeavouring to reconcile 
coutradictory statements, ascertain the truthfulness of 
quoted authorities, and so make deductions from fact 
— Those only who have waded for days through 
[aean, with little or nothing to show for the day’s 

thea fully appreciate the mental annoyance of 
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THE SUBJECT OF ANCIENT GROUNDS.* 


that the more immediate 

Van Eyck, as ier Van and 
would adogt the style ond’ of theis ; 
lop style and manner ir master; 

there is, if fact, reason to Believe that such was the 
fact. In like manner we may believe that Antonello 
da Messina would carry the same principles, after 
the death of his master, to Venice, where, on Ais 
second arrival, he sold the secret he had learned of 
Van Eyck, and when also the state granted him a 
ch probably he enjoyed till his death ; 

though of this his biographer is silent. Would it 
not be worthy of the consideration of the members 


authorized and properly qualified, to Venice to 
examine the archives of that city for ancient MS. 
documents, which civil wars and other calamities 
have from destruction. 

DePiles states, that early in the sixteenth century, 
Giovanni Bellino laid the foundation of the Vene- 
tion school, by the use of oil; his pictures are on 
a white ground. He died about the year 1516. 
Titian was his pupil; and M. Merimée io roved 
that in one instance he found the ground of Titian’s 
picture to be com of gypsum, starch, and 
paste : therefore Titian also used the white ground 
of his master. Vasari was the friend of Titian; 
let us see, therefore, what ground he recommends. 
He directs that it should be composed of white 
lead, flour, and nut oil; and so particular is he 
lest the purity of a white ground should be tainted, 
that he objects even to the use of linseed oil, be- 
cause the nut oil, ‘‘ ingialla meno,’’ is less liable to 
become yellow. We may, therefore, consider that 
in the best days of Art, white grounds were deemed 
to be a sine qudnon. 

We must, however, admit evidence on the other 
side ; and certainly Vasari does speak elsewhere of 
coloured grounds, such as a mixture of white and 
Naples yellow, &c.; but it must be recollected 
towards the latter period of his life, the palmy days 
of Art having then passed away, the influence of 
Tenebrosi were beginning to be felt, and heassu- 
redly did not oppose to this growing influence, either 
by proces or example, the means at his command, 
and which -— have been expected of a man of 
his capacity of mind. It would have been worth 
of his genius, and it might then have been effectual. 
Titian’s quarrel before this period with Paris Bor- 
done and Tintoretto, whom he banished from his 
studio, prepared the way for many injudicious 
changes in the practice of these masters, and in the 

reparation of colours and of grounds generally. 
With respect to colours, each was striving to obtain 
the brightest ; as if merit could be ju of alone 
by colour: thus, as De Piles informs us, the head 
of the Venitian school grew dissatisfied with the 
white-lead of the shops; and that to obtain the 
brightness of that of the old distemper painters, he 
prepared the pigment according to their method, 
i.e. with size. But he adds, the labours which 
attended this process soon disgusted Titian, and he 
laid it aside. 

Lanzi informs us that Tintoretto departed from 
the practice of Titian, of painting on white grounds : 
s Vario anche il metodo di Tiziano nel colorire, 
servendosi d’imprimature non pit bianche, e di 

, mascure; per cui le sue opere in Venezia 
Fan patito pitt che le altre.” We are also told by 
the same writer, that the pupils of Paul Veronese 
varied the grounds of their master, which were 
white, and that they deviated also from his way of 
colouring. Yet the pictures of this master ‘‘ glow 
with the grace which he so well knew how to shed 
over them.”’ I must refer the reader for further 
information upon this subject to the elegant lectures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, than which for their extent 
there is no work in the English language upon 


Art which has superior or perhaps equal merits. 
To so a height did the spirit of rivalry and 
hostility between Titian and the other artists of his 


time arrive, that Giovanni da Pordenone,t fearing 
to be insulted by his rival (Titian), worked with a 
sword by his side, and a buckler tied about him, as 
was the hashion, says de Piles, with the bravoes of that 
in this costume did he paint the 
* Cloisters of St. hen, at Venice.’ Apart from all 


these quarrels, a door was opened 
* Continued and concluded from page 230. 
+ See De Piles. 











for the art 
reached, that Paul com one of the fres- 
coes by Raffaelle in the Vatican to be destroyed ! 


a tratto a tratto di essere 


pl . oa days which I am now about 


the Tenebrosi, as Boschini 
styles them in his Carta del Navegar. Their grand 
nucleus was the city of Naples — where, fostered 
by a weak and pusillanimous Government, they had 
ample opportunities thoroughly to organize and 
systematically arrange their future plans. This 
junta was at this time ruled by Bellisario, and his 
associates, men for the most part of desperate 
and infamous characters. But to write a history of 
this dark sect would be equivalent to a secret his- 
tory of Italy entire! a work requiring immense 
ee canes he = far greater J, 
possess. I will, then, but pass cautiously over 
surface of a troubled ocean, which I trust some more 
talented inquirer will fathom and explore. I offer 
no apology, therefore, for departing from all me- 
thod and chonological order, and confining myself 
exclusively to the subject under discussion, pro- 
ceed to the question of dark grounds. 

Zanetti is of opinion, that Pietro Ricchi intro- 
duced the oily and obscure method of painting of 
the Tenebrosi into Venice. But as neither this 
author or Lemazzo furnish us with a date, we are 
at a loss to fix the period. We are however, told’by 
the observant and acute Lanzi, that the pictares of 
RutilioManetti are easily distinguishable at Siena, 
invariably partaking of a certain sombre hue, w 
destroys the due balance of light and of Wi 
Simil eccezione han molti de’ suoi coetanei, como 
avverto guas’ in ogni scuola. 1) metodo di 
i colore e di far le mestiche era guasto.’’ ° 
tilio Manetti was born in 1571, somewhat later than 
the period pointed out 7 Se wherefore, it 
is highly probable that sombre style spoken of 
may have found favour in some of the schools at a 
considerably earlier date. Viewing the matter with 
the im - & which is produced by time and 
removal from the scenes where party spirit so long 
prevailed, I think we may fix upon the year 1550, 
as that in which the Tenebrosi began their existence ; 
and that it originated with Tintoretto. The prin- 
ciples of that sect were afterwards more com 
developed by P. da Caravaggio, and assuredly its 
doctrines were promulgated by the partisans of 


ee 

© one can doubt that Tintoretto was a man of 
vast genius —quick to invent, impetuous to execute : 
in the mechanical operations of the art, without, 


ordinary efforts, and inspired by a true ambition, 
he bade fair to rival Titian, and to snatch from his 
brows the laurels which he had earned. 

was, however, in the character of Titian, a steadi- 
ness of purpose, of which his formidable rival was 
See ee ed the tkanay eairtle 
showed no sym 8 

Sacer bed teen conse time commented. But it is 
a remark, founded on a close observance of man, 
that diligence is seldom long the attendant upon 
hese whe ave mere cnsions 00 de cance Cas Soc 

is 


far molto; vera te in questo uomo e in mol- 
tissimi artifici del male, o almeno men bene.”’ 
And Anibale Caracci, describing to a friend the 
pictures of Tintoretto, wrote, saying, that in man 
of them he could not recognise Tintoretto: ‘ 


f 


Paul Veronese, che tanto ne ammirava il talento, 
fu solito a querelarsi ch’ egli apportasse danno 
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professori col de ingere ad ogni maniera ; ch'era 
os appunto un cectraggere il concetto della pro- 
fessione.””—(Ridolf.) In short, at this time he 
laboured for profit, not for reputation ; he in- 
vented (assisted therein by the fertility of his 
imagination) new methods for aceomplishing his 
mercenary views ; he worked on dark oily grounds, 
because they assisted him in the multiplication of 

on account of the of colours 


be pate with very little body. By these means, 
so far 


he behind Titian, that it became a matter 
of astonishment that he should ever have been his 
rival; and more, that he should have so nearly ap- 
‘hed him. He survived Titian only six years, 
during this interval, more even than re 
its commencement, he tainted the Venetian school 
with many grievous corruptions, which after his 
death were fomented and exaggerated b his pupils : 
“Es io di ogni scuola portare all’ excesso la 
massima fondamentale del suo maestro.’ 
Having thus traced to Titian as the cause, and 
to Tintoretto the effect, of that vicious example 
which promoted the establishment of the sect of 
the Tenebrosi, I will now explain the principles 
upon which those dark colourists proceeded. To 
study nature more minutely ; to depict her without 
choice in the selection, in the forms and postures 
most suitable to the production of sudden and 
startling effects of light and shadow; to make 
Caravaggio in his pleveian style their model, and 
to paint, like him, on dark and ay pee. 
These were the chief features of their doctrines, 
but there were others, which I shall presently de- 
velop. As a natural consequence of the publi. 
cation of these professional tenets, the venders of 
colours took advantage of the occasion to sell im- 
and badly-prepared pigments, and vehicles 
rousble only to despatch; aad pe rceeggaee 
suitable also to the same purpose, an 
—, of strong earthy bodies, dark, -—- 
sessed of absorbent and drying properties. Thus 
all things changed for the worse, even to the very 
grounds: ‘* Se ne da colpa al metodo delle impri- 
miture alterato in ogni luogo—per tutta Itaha.”’ 
And we are told, in reference to the pictures of 
these dark colourists, that they exhibited ‘un 
color tenebroso, che occupo allora e angi rende 
poco meno che inutile molti quadri.’’ Thus Pado- 
vanino, in his day accounted little if at all inferior 
to Titian, whose style he imitated successfully, has 
shown by the darkening of his pictures and by the 
one in their tints, that he was associated with 
the Tenebrosi. 


But one of the most ponies examples on record 
0 


is that of Giordano, who in his youth was so as- 
siduous in his professional studies, that he did not 
rest from his —_ even to take his meals; he 
merely opened his mouth to receive food from his 
» who, with paternal solicitude, was ever 
ready and on the watch, to satisfy these mute calls 
of h r. By such excessive study and appli- 
cation, he moe over his pencil so complete a 
mastery, that he obtained the name of “‘ Il Fulmine 
della pittura.’’ Capable of imitating the style of 
the greatest masters of the preceding with such 
of colour and execution, as to deceive even 
is personal antagonists ; in the words of Palomino, 
** Imitando ya a Raffael, ya Tiziano, a Tintoretto, 
2 Some. y & qualquier, de los mos inminentes, 
e suerte que es menester gran perspicacia 
distinguirlas:'’ capable also, by the bona 
genius alone, of dictating to every school of Italy 
and of Spain, he fell from his giddy height, and 
from his own good style, to follow the vulgar 
manner of his first master, Caravaggio. The love 
of gain led this fine genius astray ; and reeiving, 
as Fpecnoletto had already done, that the plebeian 
style attracted the most purchasers, he turned aside 
from the path of fame which he had long and 
patiently trodden, ‘al gusto Caravaggesco, che 
per la sua verita, forza, effeto de luce, e d’ombra 
arresta la moltitudine pili che lo stilo ameno,’’— 
and by these means, though they enabled him to 
die wealthy, he left behind him a tarnished and a 
worthless reputation. 

The ever memorable and successful efforts of the 
Caracci in Bologna, to arrest for a time the pro- 
gress of decay, and to check the prevailing maxims 
of the Tenebrosi, subsequently to the plague which 
carried to the grave so many good artists, and left 
others in a state of superannuation, is above all 
praise. Their example fills us with animation; 
and when we review the history of that one family, 
without money, without influence, beyond what 
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genius commands, and with the opposition of every 
master of the period arrayed, and inciting the 
public with animosity, against them, we feel every 
nerve within us strained for the glorious 
struggle; and in imagination we follow the great 
leader, persuaded, that however degenerate may 
be the age, however contemptible the state of Art, 
and however raded its followers, the invigo- 
rating principle does but slumber, and when ealled 
forth from its state of apathy, it will again become 
active, and shine forth with renewed powers, 
striving with, controlling, and rising aboye, the 
evil passions of men, removing the errors of a cor- 
rupted taste, and spreading abroad a true and 
generous feeling for the Arts. These are privileges 
not, indeed, easy of attainment, but they are such 
as every Englishman may strive for, and which 
every lover of his country, of his species, and of 
civilization, must sfudy to obtain. ; 

In the days of the Caracci, however, the fashions 
of Art had so far changed, that it would have re- 

uired the seegt of a Hercules to thoroughly 
cleanse the schools; it will not then be surprising, 
if the dark nds of the Tenebrosi infected the 
noble sc of Bologna. This may, perhaps, be 
imputed to the circumstance, that its founder, 
Lodovico, was more addicted to fresco than to oil 
painting, in the former of which styles white lead 
is inadmissible; and thus, by a very natural train 
of reasoning, excluding that pigment from his oil 
pictures. e consequence has been, that his oil 
paintings have so much faded and changed in 
colour, as scarcely to exhibit the tracings of a great 
master ; and it is by his frescos only that his merits 
can now be judged of. 

It has fared very differently with the pictures of 
Domenichino and Guido Reni, the two pupils 
of the Caracci school. Guido predicted the dura- 
bility of his paintings, from his use of white lead ; 
and this proves that there must have been great 
discussions at that time respecting the employment 
of lead at all asa pigment. The pictures of this 

at master, in his best period, however, are in a 

igh state of preservation, and have fully justified 
his prediction. But Guido had another, and, alas, 
avery inferior style : he became addicted to gaming ; 
ond, to supply means for the gratification of this 


us vice, he exhausted his fine imagination, and | 


growing worse and worse as his necessities in- 
creased, he prostituted his great genius, and yield- 


ing at length to the facilities of the age and to | h 
dark grounds, he became a | 
‘enebroso; and not being pos- | 
sessed of the prudence of Giordano, he—who had | 


those afforded b 
mannerist and a 


been honoured by all the princes of Europe, 
lauded by its poets and envied by professors—tell 


poverty and squalid wretchedness ! 
being then uncorrupted, and while he was yet in 


the height of his career, the dangerous principles | 


of the Tenebrosi were, as has been shown, ex- 
tensively disseminated. The sect was at that time 
ruled by Bellisario, Spagnoletto, and Caracciolo ; 
and it was an essential doctrine with them to vilify 
and oppress all who opposed the advance of what 
may be rightly termed the black Art. The 
~~ the Cay. d’Arpino, then engaged in a ka | 
in Capella di S. Genaro, to take flight before 
it was finished, and even pursued him to Rome, 
whither he went for refuge and protection. The 
completion of the work was then entrusted to 
Guido, in the days of his rectitude ; but no sooner 
was it perceived by the Junta that he was inimical 
to the principles of the Tenebrosi, than his ex- 
pulsion was determined upon ; and he accordingly 
received a message, conveyed to him by two despe- 
_in disguise, offering him the alternative of 
immediate departure out of the city or instant 
The successor to Guido in this obstructed 
work was Domenichino, a man educated in the 
school of adversity, and whose integrity had with- 
8 the severest trials. He was not one, there- 
fore, likely to succumb to the dark sect. Findin 
all their attempts to seduce him fail, ] 
him with calumny, found means for adu terating 
his colours, of mixing ashes with his grounds 
and, by a succession of the most wanton annoy. 
ances, they drove this great man from Naples. 
Bat whithersover he went, he offered a determined 
and uncompromising Opposition to the Tenebrosi, 
Mpg Bangg yo he t, length, it was said 
’ vi i ini 
to him, of which he died, in ba ‘~— 











da morte, aff io 
da’disgusti, che i 
e dagli emuli; la piena 
la venuta de Lanfranco suo 

Indeed, so vigilant were 
brosi, and so vigorous at 
their mandates, that ei 
effectually silenced oppositi 
— and when all 

y were depredated upon by a 

artists whoa lites tits AT 
city to city, in 
peating ev 


moat of the pictures of 
life-time of the painter. 
ius still 


long an interval, were 

lost! In this di i 

one to relieve them, they resorted 

had been adopted by Caravaggi 

and to which the term agrapitit or 

was a. This consisted i 

sds of tomned lesthes, ores Gal 

side of tann , even; this 

an even coat of one colour, ei aes 

flesh tint ; and when dry, with 

an iron instrument or graver, 

much of the upper white or flesh-coloured 

would allow enough shade to 

the black ground, to produce 

rap rene strong : 

to whic! age aspired. i 

in oils by Andrea Cossimo 

and others. In fine, the tide of 

Art was set in, and we are even now, in 

of the nineteenth century and after a 

but slowly recovering 

effects of the tenebrious pestilence! 
It may be asked why—if the old 

beset with so many difficulties at 


| from bad grounds and impure 

| paintings s 

into dishonour and degradation, and at last died in | 
! 


ould be preserved to our 
answer to the question is this; that 


r | be compared to children of pecs 
Prior to the death of Guido, in 1656, his mind | strong and the robust alone survive 


by which they are so frequently 

is owing to these comingesitt that the weak ad 
uling offsprings of the Tenebrosi have gone to te 
ong repose from which they will never wi. 

Peace to their manes ! 

I have been induced to lay bare many of the 
details of this lamentable history (from which ! 
have parpoeely excluded most of its worst featura) 
in the full hope, that it may hold out 4 wersiy 
to our own school and its * professes against e- 
couraging, either in themselves or others likely 
be influenced by their example, errors which, 
their incipient state, might be accounted le 
and insignificant, but which, as I have ing 
involve the most disastrous consequences. , i 
therefore, with no feeling of disrespect that ra 
appeal to them as honourable from 
columns of the Art-Un1on, I presentto them ® 
humble address :— 

GENTLEMEN,—You are men of acknowl 
talent and integrity, anxious to t 
terests of Art and to encourage yo 
Be careful then that no pat ee & 
councils or misdirect your decis ‘ 
whom you may enrol in your list of member | 
distinguished alike for their oils 
general acquirements, for their ‘tid 


their moral virtues. Assume no wo a 
as academicians you may be ee 
roved to be injurious to your 


n the admission of pictures to your annual ¢ 


| ditions, let merit be the rule, x the 
| tion. Open your studies to the : 
ed | industrious; and communicate 
and, to the profession, gratuitously. 


*“ Fu sorpresa | 
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| gpected as the Margar: 


| thended by Da Vinci, the ground of Titian analyzed 


| paintings upon polished stones, wherein the yeing 


; on one which is not in the least degree absor- 
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werd canvasses and panels, as well as pigments 
and vehicles, on sale by the colourmen, and recom~- 
| mend such only as can be conscientiously approved 

of. Be just in the distribution of your rewards, 
and earnest in the discharge of all your public 


Ween be animated by these principles, if you be 
| gnited for mutual protection and mutual encou- 
” pagement, and if you promote to the utmost in 
r power your country’s glory and reputation, 

then you wil: be enconraged an avo lh by its 
ent, and obtain extensive pa' 
>" public. Thus will you be honoured and re- 
itones and Cimabues of 


| — 


| gncient days—the revivers restorers of a lost 
Art; and thus will the rank of Royal Academician 
| eommand for its possessor admittance to every 
society, and be a passport through every land ! 
After this digression I will state what I conceive 
| tp be the comparative merits of non-absorbent 
ad absorbent grounds. It is evident that 6 
ground of gold leaf, per se, must be non-absorbent, 
| gnd such might be required in ditemepr paints. 
Now, the use of old grounds declined in 
th century ; Van Eyck lived in the i 
of that century: therefore, and as J before ° 
served, gold grounds survived the distemper 
methods, and were in use after the dlecaresy of 
dil-painting. Again, Agostino Calvi, who lived in 
1538, was the first to lay aside gald grounds in 
. Therefore the use of gold grounds con- 
tinued 118 years after the discovery of Van Eyck. 
f brings us also near to the time of Titian’s and 
»’s grounds, and consequently verges on 
Byes ie the latter commenced his experi- 
sents upon dark grounds. These dark gro 
were absorbent: therefore, though the conel 
is not strictly logical, absorbent grounds were in- 
vented by the Tenebrosi. In support of this 
opinion, it may be stated that the grounds recom- 


M. Merinice, and the grounds of Vasari, must 
be cunsidered non-absorbent. Finally, the 


and other natural marks form parts of the subject 
painted, were done upon grounds absolutely non- 
absorbent. Have I not then established a case in 
favour of non-absorbent grounds, supported upon 
the authority of Vasari and others? I will, how- 
ever, quote the opinion of a very sensible modern 
writer: ‘‘ The admirers of absorbent grounds say, 
that they make the colours more pure, by absorb- 
ing the oils in the vehicles with which the co 

are tempered ; this may be granted, but we m 
inquire how much more oil, &c., is required to 
make colours work on an absorbent ground, than 


But to make some farther application of this 
subject to our own times and circumstances, I may 
observe, that in order to produce an absorbent 
ground, it is thought to be necessary to use animal 
size in the priming ; this gives a greasy texture to 
the cloths ; and in order to prevent the artist's 
colours from slipping off the surface, it is requi- 
site to add to the composition of the priming a ¢er- 
tain proportion of gritty matter, in order to give 
& tooth ; an excrescence, I believe, never contem- 
plated even by the Tenebrosi, though in other 
respects they seem to be alike: a strong argument 
fora change to something better. I regret to say 

tthe grounds which most of our colourmen pre- 
pare are of the greasy, gritty, absorbent kind 
described ; and, to render them still more objec- 
tionable, they are of a sickly light yellow-green 
colour. If in the preparation of the canvass com- 
mon size have been used, and it be painted upon 
while yet new, it will come through every tint and 
cover the picture surface with unsightly glue-co- 
loured yellow ; if the canvass be old it will crack ; 

it be prepared, as is now the prevailing custom, 
with India-rubber, the priming will be kept flexi- 

» Dut will never harden. Something must, 

re, be done for artists; and it were 
‘Teturn to the grounds of Van Eyck, Titian, and 
asari: these are either of gold, or of white 


With paste, and starch, and oil. And I am 
to have it in my power to say, that such 
nds are now preven by Roberson, of 
bo Brown, of olborn, Messrs. Ackermann, 


d, and Davy, of Rathbone-place, who 
have hereby proved themselves to be greet bene- 





rs to artists and amateurs. 


* T. H. Fielding “On Oil-Painting.” 





Ihave now brought my inquiry to a close: if, 
Sir, I have been prolix, it has ch owing to my 
want of skill in composition ; if unintelligible, to 
my anxiety to place the subject in strong relief before 
the reader ; and if I have gone into matters some- 
what irrelevant, it has been from an earnest desire 
to present fo the mind of the youthful aspirant after 
fame, a faithful and admonitory picture of all that, 
through porrpps Seana and abuse of power, has 
in times past befallen the art of painting : a know- 
ledge of which in these days of education is abso- 
lutely necessary, and of which it would be dis- 
graceful to remain ignorant. ‘‘ Nescire guid 
antea quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper ease 
puerum, guid enim est etas hominis, nisi memoria 
rerum nostrarum cum superiorum etate con- 


texerit.”’ 
Yours, &c., A. 
—- ae 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Rome.—The tian Museum in 
the Vatican.—The treasures of the Egyptian Ma- 
seum, in the Vatican, are increased by a present 
sent by Mehemet Ali to the Pope. The gift is 
com of 80 articles—mummies, tombs, vases, 
and bronzes of the highest importance. 

Loggie del Vaticano.—Many improvements 
have been made in the third floor of the 
del Vaticano, in order to restore and e 
famous pictures by Giovanni da Udine. Danti, 
Pomarancio, Paul Brill, &c. Professor Agricola 
directed all those operations with great satisfac- 
tion to the artists and connoisseurs. 

Venice.—Monument to Titian.—The munt- 
cipal council of Venice has given orders for a 
monument to ‘ Tiziano Vecellio.’ 

BoLoGna.—Monument to F. Francia.—The 
municipal council of Bologna has also given orders 
for a monument to Francesco Francia. Professor 
Baruzzi will be the sculptor. 

FRANCE.—Paris.—Academy of Fine Arts. 
Annual Solemnity for the Distribution of Prizes. 
—We have in our last number given the names of 
the artists who have received the prizes in the 
competition of architecture, sculpture and en- 
ravings. Here are now the names of those who 

ave received prizes in the School of Painting. 
Subject, ‘ Samuel consecrating David.’ First 
great prize, M. Victor Biennourry, 19 years old, 
upil of M. Drolling. Second great prize, M. 
E. T. N. Duveau, 24 years old, pupil of M. 





Cogniet. 

Fhe assembly for this public ceremony was nu- 
merous and distinguished. Many celebrated per- 
sons of every nation were present, and among 
them, David, Mayerbeer, Carasfa, de Humboldt, 
de Fortia, Libri, Delaroche, Walekenaer, Picot, 
Lebas, &c. &c. Before the distribution of the 
prizes, M. Raoul-Rochette, the secretary of the 
Academy, read the report upon the works sent by 
the French students at Rome. It was rather a 
severe one; and M. Delécluze, with many con- 
noisseurs, affirms it was not just, peiacieelly re- 
garding the delicious picture of M. Papety, a 
young artist of great hope. His work is original, 
and at the same time following the grand and pure 
principles of Art. " 

After the distribution of the prizes, M. Raoul- 
Rochette, according to the usual form, took the 
chair again, and delivered a lecture, or the eulo- 

ium of the sculptor Ramey, the friend of Prad- 

on, the author of the statues of Napoleon, Kleber, 
the Corns Richelieu, and other public works of 
merit. e ceremony was ended by a “* Cantata,” 
a composition of a young artist, who received at 
the same time the prize in the musical depart- 
ment. ; 

The Portrait of the Count de Paris.—Monsieur 
Noel had the honour of presenting to the Kiig, 
Queen, Duchess d’Orleans, and Privcess Ade- 
laide, the drawing on lithographic stone of # por- 
trait of the heir of the throne, the Count 4< Paris. 
M. Noel copied it from the picture by Winter- 
baller. The NM family appeared highly pleased 

e work. é 

Paris.— Singular Discovery.—A most interest- 
ing discovery was made the other day at the Mu- 
seam of the Louvre. The details are given ina 
special memoir addressed by M. Letronne to the 
y vermis of I and Belles-lettres. 

Connoisseurs have admired, since the year 1834, 
a charming votive statue in bronze inthe Museum 
of the Louvre : they believed they recoguised in it 





oe k 





the archaic style of the Greek artists anterior to 
Phidias. Ever since the stat seen, 
d of elorepiate ond heel’ f 


of the b iall at the edgne af te 
ronze, es 
of the eyes, whic had nos been covered th ole ; A 


ver or enamel, but were now empty. 

means were tried to stop this efflorescence, but in 
vain: the continued corrosion threatened to destroy 
this beautiful remain of antiquity. At last it oc- 
curred to M. Dubois that, as the statue had been 
forages, it sight be led by mood, with eaion 

ages, it might by mud, with sali 

particles which, preserving humidity, Prvsves 
the efflorescence. being communicated 
to M. Cailleux, director of the museum, an expe- 


riment was pee made. 

statue was , and found to be full of 
a muddy substance which . WwW 
was introduced at the orifices of the eyes, the onl 
place, where it could be done, and, by repea' 
washings, a great quantity of mud impregnated with 
salt was drawn out, mixed with pieces of clay and 
brick, which M. Letronne considered to have been 


of lead, two centimetres in 
millimetres in thickness. After being cleaned care- 
fully the letters of a Greek inscription became 
visible. M. Letronne was applied to by the 
directors of the museum, and results of his 
researches were given in the memoir to the Aca- 
demy from which we extract as follows :— 

1. The piece of lead contained the names of the 
artists who made the statue, of one of these names, 
which was on the lost piece, there remains only, 
the last letters ‘ton’; the remainder of the in- 
scription is—Menodates born at * * * * and 
* * * a Rhodian made (the statue). 

2. It was rarely permitted to artists to inscribe 
their names on their works. These artists have 
placed their names within the statue, because it 
was a consecreted statue of Apollo placed as a publie 
monument in the temple, being the produce of « 
tithe, as may be seen by the inscription encrusted 
in silver on the left foot of the statue. Ip a simi- 
lar case when the power of Pericles could not pro- 
cure for Phidias permission to inscribe his name on 
his work, he consoled himself by chiselling his 
portrait as one of the heads on the shield. 

3. The inscription was engraved, not in the 
usual manner on a square or oblong “ tessera,"’ 
but on a narrow piece of lead, calculated to pass 
through the orifice of the eye, the only means by 
which it could be placed in the interior of the statue. 

4. M. Letroune is of opinion, from the inscription 
and also the style of the statue, that its antiquity 
is not greater than about 100 years before our era. 

Pustic Memortais.—Catvapos.—The im- 
xp appears great at present in the French nation 

or ng ials in honour of their great men. 
The council of the department de Calvados have 
given hep a hope pe ep yard A, 
memory ¢ lamented and gallant Admi ur- 
ont d’ Urville. 

Dunxirx.—The council have ordered a co- 
lossal statue of Jean Bart. 

Department pve Lot.—The general council 
have voted a sum, and have given the commis- 
sion for the statue of J. Murat, brother-in-law of 
Na and King of Nee 

au.—The noble marble statue of Henry IV., 
which had been for many months exhibited in the 
Court of the Louvre, has arrived at Pau, and the 
municipal council have determined to place it in 
the principal square of the town. 

Ancient Furnilure.—An interesting specimen is 
about to be added to the collection of be a 
in the Louvre; namely, a table Ronee y the 
- on 


~~ Government to Hesey occasion 
of bis . It was found in a garret in the 
office of the Minister of Commerce, and is bein 
restored by his orders. It is curious in point 
art as well as vga — 

M. G. Dauphin.— picture y . A. Dau- 
phin, which gained a gold medal at the close of 
the exhibition of this year, the subject pone. © 
Mater Dolorosa, bas ee ere ie i- 
nister of the Interior. 
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—AUSTRIA.—Viewna.—Eshi- 

; a The well-informed periodi- 

” confirms that all the 

exhibitions of painting in German have been far 
from brilliant. 





That of Vienna had almost nothing 
of importance—excepting some works by Bauer, 
Schnorr, and Steinmuller. hs 

PRUSSIA.—Bea.in.—The Artists and Wor. 

Art in Bngland. 1 vol. 8vo.—Monsr. Waagen, 
, Director of the Royal Museum at Berlin, has 
published a very curious and interesting vase 
‘ Kunstler and Kunstewerke in England.” (1 
Artists and Works of Art in England.) It is a 

book claiming attention from all connoisseurs, 
even from those who cannot partake all 
opinions of the learned Director. 

Satzpunc.— The Statue of Mozart. — The 
festival to celebrate the inauguration of 
statue of Mozart took place with great solem- 
nity. The concourse of visitors on the Ist had 
amounted to 18,000, and many thousands more 
were expected. We believe that all the con- 
servatories and academies of music, from St. 
Petersburgh to Naples, sent deputies. Among 
the noble visitors is the name of Burghersh. 
The ceremonies commenced by the performance 
of the Mass composed by Mozart; after which 
the crowd moved to the spot where the statue was 
placed. The Chevalier Neukomm delivered a dis- 
course, and the authorities proceeded to uncover 
the statue, which received universal applause. 
The idea it expresses is eminently beautiful and 
poetical. Mozart is resting one foot on a stone, 
and his head is turned upwards; he appears 
about to ascend to heaven, whose harmonies have 
already reached his senses; his mantle is falling 
off ; his laurel crown is lying neglected at his feet, 
emblematic of indifference to the glories of earth. 
The statue was modelled by Swankhaler, and cast 
by Steigimayer. The festival was protracted for 
two days, occupied by the performance of Mozart’s 
music; the second day opened with the famous 
Requiem. 

Letrsic. — Congress of Architects. —A_con- 
gress of architects took place bere on the l4th ; 
the number assembled was 547. A place of meet- 
ing was fixed on for next year—Bamberg, in Ba- 
varia. We believe it is the first meeting of 
architects that ever took place. 

DENMARK. — Corennacen. — Thorwald- 
sen.—-The Commandeur Thorwaldsen has just 
arrived from Rome, in Copenhagen, in order to 
direct the museum called by his own name. The 
famous sculptor in April next will return to Rome, 
which he chooses to make his residence. 

RUSSIA.—Warsaw.—H. Vernet.—The Em- 
peror of Russia arrived at Warsaw the Ist of 
October. Among his suite was Horace Vernet. 
It is said that the celebrated French painter, who 
at present is in great favour at the Russian court, 
will accompany his Majesty in all his excursions. 

I 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

It was briefly mentioned in our last number, 
under the head of Foreign Intelligence, that the 
first stone of the new works for the completion of 
this most extraordinary monument of medieval art 
and piety had been laid by the King of Prussia, 
with much ceremony. The importance of the 
building, the interesting nature of the event, and 
the intense interest it has excited throughout Ger- 
many, seem however tocall upon us for somethi 
more than this short notice. Cologne Cathedral, 
if completed according to the original design, would 
enaneteney be the most wonderful and the 
most beautiful building in the whole world. For 
a long time the name and country of its designer 
were unknown. It would now seem, however, that 
the honour of giving birth to the author of it 
belongs to Belgium ; a charter having been disco- 
vered, dated 1257 (the Cathedral was commenced 
1248), showing that the monks of Cologne, in con- 
sideration of the services performed by Master 
Gerard, of St. Trond (Gerardus de Sancto Tru- 
done), who directed the construction of their Ca- 
— ae had assigned to him a certain estate of 

nd. 

The restoration of the choir, which has been more 
than 2) years in progress, having been satisfactorily 
effected, a firm determination to complete the 
building according to the original design, seemed 
suddenly to take possession of all Germany. The 


King of Prussia was the most zealous in the 
cause (as he had been in perfecting the choir), and 
pledged himself for a large annual sum. Other 
potentates have followed the example, and private 
subscriptions in aid of the undertaking have been 
entered into, not er, Ae the various German 
States, but in Paris and e. September the 4th 
was the day appointed for the Grundsteinlegung, 
and aglorious sight it was to see the enthusiam and 
the unanimity which actuated the large multitude 
assembled in Cologne on that occasion. The King, 
taking the mallet in his hand, uttered a n 
speech, which nothing but want of space prevents 
us from presenting entire. ‘‘Here where the 
und-stone lies,’’ said he, “* here by these towers, 
will arise the noblest portal in the world. Germany 
builds it: may it be for Germany, with God’s will, 
the portal of a mow ene, qpest ene goes. Far from 
her be all wickedness, all iniquity, and all that is 
ungenuine, and therefore un-German. May dis- 
union between the German princes and their 
people, between different faiths and different 
classes, never find this road; and never may that 
feeling appear bere which in former times stopped 
the progress of this temple,—ay, even —— 
the ty of our Fatherland. Men of Co- 
logne, the possession of this building is a high 
privilege for your city, enjoyed by none other; 
and nobly this day have you acknowledged that 
it is so. Shout, then, with me—and while 
ou shout will I strike the ground-stone—shout 
udly with me your city cry, ten centuries old, 
Cologne for ever!” , 

And then, while a thousand voices re-echoed 
“ Cologne for ever!’’ the ancient crane on the 
top of the south tower was once again put into 
operation, and was seen slowly raising a ponderous 
stone ! 

The architect, E. Zwirner, calculates that a sum 
equal to £720,000 sterling will be required for 
the completion of the structure, and that it 
will occupy about thirty years—an amount of 
time and money (and both probably inadequate), 
which seems to render the noble desire of the 
German people somewhat doubtful. Let us hope, 
however, that the fear may be unfounded, and that 
this magnificent building may gradually gain its 
intended proportions —an emblem of unity, a 
worthy offering to God, and an ornament to the 


world. G.G. 
aoa 


OBITUARY. 
MONSIEUR DE SOMMERARD. 

The world of Art has sustained a Joss, in the death 
of M. de Sommerard, which will not be easily sup- 
=. He had been, for some time, in declinin; 

ealth, but his labours were never ieauuntelt 
Even the day before his life closed, he was oc- 
cupied in correcting some proof sheets of his 
great work on “* Les Arts au Moyen Age.”” He 
died at the Hotel de Cluny, so well known to 
every lover of Art, as containing M. de Som- 
merard’s magnificent collection of Antiquities of 
the Middle Ages. 

The early life of M. de Sommerard was marked 
by many hardships: a soldier from the age of 
fourteen, his youth was passed in camps, and he 
made the campaigns of Italy and of La Vendée. 

At the close of the war he left the army and 
entered the ‘‘ Comptabilité Nationale.” There he 
was distinguished by his industrious habits, and 
was nafmed ‘' référendaire’’ of the Court of Ac- 
counts. At this period, his circumstances being 
less limited, he began to indulge his love of Art, 
which chiefly showed itself in the patronage he 
bestowed on young artists, more by his knowledge 
and influence, than by pecuniary assistance. 
Messieurs Gudin, the famous painters of marine 
subjects ; Eugene Lepoitterin, also a marine 
painter, and of pictures ‘* de genre”’ so piquant 
and clever ; the unfortunate Gericault, and many 
others, were daily the objects of the friendly ex- 
ertions of M.de Sommerard, to promote their 
success by every means in his power. 

Later in life, when appointed “ Conseiller 
Maitre”’ of the Court of Accounts, finding his time 
more at his own command, he began to execute a 
plan which had long been the subject of his thoughts 


—his great work on“ Les Arts au Moyen Age.” He | 


formed a collection of objects of that period b 
slow degrees, adding to it piece by piece till it ‘ed 





came the magnificent collection of the ‘‘ Hotel de 
Cluny.” To strangers it was an object of attrac. 


more 0 i the li 
classes of persons in those ti He. 
work we can name. The di 
needles, the chatelaine of some 
more the magnificence and 

was the fashion of the times, 
niture which seems an 


parison with the object 

We hope, at no very distant period, 
whole of this magnificent work into more 
acquaintance with the British public. It is 
that we think—notwithstanding its cont 
could not fail to obtain considenshle ceeskanns 
this country, if its merits were known; for itis: 
vast storehouse of intellectual wealth, an ing. 
haustible mine of enjoyment, and a 
source of information to the artist and the 
teur. 

It was the intention of the French Governne: | 
to have purchased the whole of this fine collection, 
but a ministerial change has, for the 
deferred, and may doubtless long ths 
arrangement. 

The Hotel de Cluny is itself full of historial 
recollections of Mary of England, the wid 
Louis XII., of Charles Brandon Duke of Safa, 
Francis I., &c. 

M. DAVIGNON. 

This celebrated painter of letters, who has mkt 
for himself a reputation, in his 
that has rendered his name European, as well fe 
his talents as for his careless , Ged 
a few days ago in the Hotel Dieu. death wu 
suited to his life. After too liberal potation, 
according to his custom, he mounted 1 lade, 
lost his balance, and fell. He was carried to te 
hospital, where he died in a few days. 

M. A. FLANDRIN. 

M. A. Flandrin, the painter, is dead at La | 
at the age of 34. 

MR. JAMES EGAN. 

This excellent engraver, in meszotint, died at his 
lodgings in Pentonville on the 2nd of October,# | 
the age of about 43. He was a nativeof thecouty | 
of Roscommon, in Ireland, and was 
the best artist in his particular departzent ol 
Arts which that country has of a 
birth and early history little is pee 
humble parentage, and was the architect 
his own fortunes. In the 


1825, he was in tt 
service of the late Mr. S. W. in a mesut 


capacity ; but here he was 

in laying mezzotinto grounds master, 
received his first lessons in Art, which 
subsequently enabled to carry out in 
that supplied proof of the natural e 
ability of | his mind. He soon qtaeins 
ment—which was little better than 
errand-boy—and commenced his career #8 
layer for engravers, ‘ without # 
friend.” Of the latter, bower Sib 
many before the close of his brief i pare 
lived but o's years longer he ‘io 
recompen: y 
spending wealth-—wealth, that is to may, 0088 
of very moderate expectations and desires. 








| severe privations ; t 

| spirit that distin 

| ing his necessi 
looking 


from 
forward, with hope, to 
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indepe by his own unaided efforts. Alas! 
this ee this endurance was followed by 
the too common result. About eight years ago 
consumptive symptoms began to manifest them- 


i y i i he over- 
selves ; other bodil ailments assailed t 
ind. His health sunk gradually under 
t mind 


i ; but in spite of sic 
= sou earnestness as ever, when 
of temporary relief rmitted him to do so, until 
death terminated his sufferings, and gave “‘ the 


t. : 
wie seal plate is undoubtedly his best, and it 
realized all the hopes of his friends, concerning the 
reputation he was destined to acquire. The work, 
however — ‘ English Hospitality in the Olden 
Time,’ after Cattermole, published a few months 
ago by Mr. Moon—was finished under circum. 
stances and in a state of health frightful to con- 
template ; and when to this consideration is added 
the fact that the engraving was from a drawing, it 
may be safely classed among the most successful 
achievements of modern Art; it has certainly 
not been surpassed, if it has been equalled, by any 
artist of his standing in the profession. Mr. 
Egan married when very young ; he has left three 
children to lament his loss, and without a pro- 
tector. Upon this subject we direct the attention 
of the generous and considerate reader to an ad- 
vertisement which appears in another column of 
the Ant-Unton. We are sure that the appeal in 
their behalf will not be made in vain. 

MRS. SOYER. 

We regret to record the death of this estimable 
lady and excellent artist. Her husband, M. Soyer, 
= paved the Duke of Saxe Gotha to Bel- 
gium ; where his wife was taken suddenly ill in 
childbirth, from the effects of which she died. 
Although her name is sufficiently familiar to those 
who have visited recent exhibitions, she was better 
known as Miss Emma Jones. Some of her pic- 
tures exhibited here were the subjects of very 
general admiration ; and such of our readers as 
visited the last exhibition at Paris (where Madame 
Soyer was even more popular than in England), 
will recall with pleasure her picture in the style of 
Murillo, of ‘The Two Israelites,’ which received 
so much praise from the French critics. The de- 
votion of Madame Soyer to the art which she so 
much adorned by her talents, is illustrated as much 
in the number as in the excellence of her works, 
which form the basis of a lesting and honourable 
fame. Although but 29 years of age when she 
died, she had already painted no less than 403 pic- 
tures. Many of them are in the possession of 
distinguished collectors in this country. 

VARIETIES. 

Tuk RoyaL Commission. — Upon this sub- 
ject we have only to report, this month, that 
many artists are actively engaged in preparations 
fur “the competition.” A very large number of 
cartoons have been supplied by the makers; and 
we know that the exhibition-room, be it where 
it may, will be full. We are still, however, more 
than doubtful as to our leading painters engaging 
in the competition; but in reference to this 
matter, one of paramount importance, we must 
entreat the indulgence of our readers until next 
month. The “ precedents” are numerous ; but 
they lie scattered through many documents, and 
are not to be brought together without time and 
considerable labour. We may premise, that they 
will be sufficient to remove the scruples of any 
artist, who is willing to “ copy the old masters.” 

Tuk LiverPoo. Prize.—The prize of £50 
has been adjudged by the Liverpool Academy to 
J. 8. Agar, Esq., for his picture, No. 93 in the 

ogue, of ‘ Christ and the Woman of Canaan.’ 
Upon this award there will be two opinions; the 
Work is, unquestionably, one of merit—of con- 
siderable merit ; but to distinguish it as the best 
in the whole collection is as certainly going too far. 
In such cases, however, other considerations, of 
which we cannot be aware, may have been brought 
bear upon the choice ; the Liverpool Academy 
give the prize out of their own funds, and have, 
therefore, it may be, a right to follow their own 
tions. There is one point, however, that 

must not be left out of sight—they have selected 


————— 





an historical painting, and not a picture de genre, 
for distinction ; another proof of an increasing 
taste for the higher department of the Arts. 


THE Royal ACADEMY.—The election of as- 
socigte members of the Royal Academy will take 
place, as usual, early in November ; we imagine 
on the Ist ofthe month. There are, we believe, 
vacancies for three, and therefore three new as- 
sociates will be chosen. We have, of course, as 
every other person will have, our own specula- 
tions upon the subject ; and we have heard seve- 
ral rumours in reference to it. There can be, we 
think, little doubt that the best among the candi- 
dates will be chosen. Several excellent and justly 
popular painters present themselves; the choice 
of Members will be a far more difficult task. 


PICTURE FRAMES,—We direct the especial 
attention of all persons interested in this subject, 
to the frames for pictures manufactured by Mr. 
Bielefeld, They are of papier machée; and the 
advantages they possess over the ordinary com- 
position frames are so strong and so numerous, 
that they must, inevitably, be brought into 
general use. First, they are cheaper; being 
about two-thirds of the cost—much less, indeed, 
where the frame is of large size; next, they will 
not “chip” in carriage; and next, they are so 
much lighter in weight, as to supply an import- 
ant item in their favour to those who are in the 
habit of transmitting large pictures from one 
place to another, This remarkable “ lightness” 
is indeed desirable every where; for in many 
rooms, where the walls are thin or aged, it is 
impossible to hang large pictures in the usually 
ponderous frames. To exhibitors in provincial 
exhibitions these are no ordinary recommenda- 
tions. But we refer chiefly to the appearance 
of these frames, which interests the collector as 
well as the artist, and, indeed, all persons who 
adorn their homes with pictures or prints, be they 
many or few. They look exceedingly attractive, 
and are in reality as much so as if they had passed 
through the hands of the carver, and been pro- 
duced at about ten times the expense. The gild- 
ing tells with very brilliant effect ; and, no matter 
how elaborate the pattern may be, they have a 


1 ds that we have seldom, or | 
meee athens «hc rtheenny: that | Obtain things even yet better. 


never, seen obtained in composition. Now that 
so many frames will be required for the prints 
about to be issued by the several Art-Union 
Societies, we conceive we may convey useful in- 
formation to thousands, by recommending them 
to examine these frames; the patterns are infi- 
nitely varied ; some have been designed expressly 
to meet these particular purposes ; and their ad- 
vantages are so obvious as to be at once appre- 
ciated by all by whom they are seen. 


“ NATIONAL” ART-Un10N.—A plan is in agita- 
tion for establishing an Art-Union upon a scale of 
immense magnitude ; having reference first to the 
distribution of pictures, in the usual manner, and 
next to the circulation of engravings, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary mode; but having some 
peculiar features by which its projectors expect 
to obtain the suffrages of a mass of parties in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. These are, if we 
are rightly informed, the forming an exhibition 
6f the prize pictures, previous to drawing, in 
every town of note in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; and so conveying a knowledge of 
British art to places from which it has been, 
hitherto, excluded ; or where, at all events, it bas 


made but limited and partial way ;—and next, to — 


remove the leading difficulty with which existing 
societies have to contend, and which forms a 
yreat barrier to their usefulness, by supplying to 
each subscriber a print at the time of his sub- 
scribing. ‘This is, in fact, its leading mark 
of originality ; and to do this effectually, we 
understand, arran ts have been made 


with Mr. Moon for the purchase of several of 
his plates; among others, of the two magni- 
ficent ones, engraved by Miller and Will- 
more, from Turner’ 


's pictures of “ ANCIENT” and 








SEE 


————s5 


“Mopgrx” ITAty, now on the eve of finish ; 
prints that certainly, up to this time, would have 
pes — —— have been worth—two 
guineas . It is pro to give one of 
these prints to each + be = 
him also his “ chance” of a prize of 
dern picture—the number and value of 
collection of picture-prizes to depend upon 
sum subscribed. Lonpon is to be the grand 
depot; but branch societies, under proper juris- 
diction, and with proper agents, are to be esta- 
blished in nearly every town of the United King- 
dom. We merely give these “ facts” as we have 
heard them, believing them to be correct, with- 
out being at present enabled to consider the 
“Plan” in all its huge and momentous bear- 
ings. Certainly it will, if carried out effec- 
tually, judiciously, and honestly, produce a com- 
plete Revolution in Art; for it will accustom 
the public to obtain for the sum of a guinea (or 
rather for half-a-guinea—half, it is understood, 
being devoted to the purchase of prizes) a print 
such as they have been accustomed to pay two or 
three guineas for. In numbers, however, there is 
strength ; alargecirculation ofany work enables the 
producer to offer each copy at a comparatively re- 
duced price; and we know that in the case of 
the Annuals great astonishment was at first ex- 
cited by the selling twenty prints for twenty shil- 
lings, each of which would, a few years ago, have 
brought the whole sum. It is scarcely needful 
to observe, that this extraordinary change will 
be the result of the invention of the Electrotype— 
an invention that is no doubt likely to render 
the finest productions of the burin as easily 
accessible as the commonest prints. We reserve 
our opinion upon the whole project until we 
have obtained more satisfactory information con- 
cerning it ; but it will be perceived that we have 
a disposition to encourage it; first, because we 
believe it will be wise to direct a mighty stream 
into a safe channel ; and next, because, come the 
design from what quarter it may, we shall rejoice 
to see fine works of the painter and engraver 
brought within reach of the multitude, the only 
sure way to improve the general taste, to elevate 
and instruct the universal mind, and to induce a 
strong desire (that will inevitably be gratified) to 
For many years 
past, cheap and good Literature has been amply 
supplied ; the researches of science may obtain 
for us Art, also cheap and good. 

PuBLic PorTRAIT.—A portrait, Bishop’s size, 
of Mr. William Menzies, an accomplished mu- 
sician and “ estimable Scot,” has been recently 
painted by Mr. Alexander Chisholm for the club 
of “ True Highlauders,” a benevolent society. 
The likeness is striking, and the Highland dress 
and arms, in which the figure appears, afforded 
the artist opportunity for imparting pictorial 
effect, in which he has been very successful. 
Besides the fidelity of the likeness, the painting 
is decidedly good. The pattern of tartan is the 
remarkably showy, but well arranged, sett which, 
as worn by Sir Niel Menzies’s clan, attracted so 
much attention during the late gathering at Tay- 
mouth. The portrait was procured as a testimo- 
nial of respect by the personal friends of the 
gentleman, and they gave it for preservation to 
the club, of which he is the oldest member, and 
has been the staunchest friend. The ceremonial 


Bs 


| of presentation was interesting. About 300 indi- 


viduals, comprising a number of respectable 
ladies, were present, the members and many 
others wearing the national costume, which gave 
an imposing effect to the assemblage. After 
delivery by the deputation, and acknowledgment 
by the chief in an appropriate reply, the picture 
was hung upin a suitable position, amid the loud 
sounding notes of “ Fuilté Meinnich,” or the 
Menzies’s Salute. No more mutually-pleasing 
mark of esteem can be shown than in thus 
obtaining and bestowing the portrait of a valued 
friend. It is gratifying to the individual who 
has his “ veritable effigies” in an 


| institution, the success of which he laboured to 
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te. It is a disinterested and lasting tribute 
to worth, and a judicious employment of the 
artist’s skill. A portion of the funds of societies 
which are expended on transient and unimportant 
objects might be laid out with much propriety 
in obtaining portraits of their most distinguished 
benefactors. If ope was taken periodically, in 
rocess of time an extensive collection might be 
, which, to the members, would be always 
interesting and honourable ; and the claim to such 
distinction being decided by vote, an emulation 
would be excited which could not but have a 
happy effect on the general interests of the 
association. 

Tue Cuare. Royva, Win psor.—This beau- 
tiful chapel has received the adornment of « 
large west window, and asother of stained glass 
in the choir. A writer in the Times thus refers 
to the old condition of the west window, and de- 
scribes its present state: — “In the year 1774, 
the Rev. Dr. Lockman, canon of Windsor, col- 
lected, from various parts of the chapel, a great 
number of detached figures in stained glass. 
These were placed in the compartments of the 
great west window on a ground of plain white 

lass. The number of figures not being suf- 

jient, however, to fill the whole of the openings, 
the glazier ingeniously composed some trellice 
patterns, which were formed in colours of the 
most discordant kind, to fill the remainder. The 
ramifications of the arched head were occupied 
by plain surfaces, chiefly of glaring orange and 
rple stained glass; yet with all these vio- 
of good taste, perpetrated at the expense 
to the then chapter of £600, there was a certain 
degree of effect produced, particularly at sunset, 
which gave great brilliancy to the architecture. 
In the new arrangement by Mr. Willement, the 
whole of the ancient figures have been repaired, 
and instead of the crude ground of white glass, 
on which they were placed, each compartment 
has adiapered ground of warm yet quiet tint, 
with an architectural frame to each, formed by a 
base, columns, and enriched canopy, correspond- 
ing in design with the style of the chapel. Ten 
ancient figures, and as many entirely new, have 
superseded the formal and unmeaning patterns of 
the glazier. The lowest range of openings being 
considerably higher than the others, that space is 
now occupied most appropriately by a long label 
inscribed with the prayer, “ God save our gracious 
Sovereign, avd all the companions of the Most 
Hon. and Noble Order of the Garter.” Within 
the arched head of the window the four principal 
compartments are filled by the initials, crown, 
and badges of King Edward III., the founder of 
the Order of the Garter; of King Edward V.. 
who began the erection of the present chapel ; of 
King Heury VIII., who completed it; and of 
Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign so many addi- 
tions were made to the Castle. The smaller 
Openings are strewn with the Tudor devices on 
rich grounds of ruby and garter blue; in the 
centre, above a sculptured panel of the royal 
arms, are placed in stained glass the arms of the 
patron saint, with the initials of Sanctus Geor- 
gius; and above these, in the extreme apex, the 
sacred monogram 1.H.8. By these judicious 
slterations, the whole surface of the window has 
become replete with the richest tints, sufficiently 
varied to obviate any monotony, and producing 
with the greatest fulness of tone, an entire ab- 
sence of that unseemly glare which too often per- 
vades almost all modern attempts in this class of 
art. The arrangement conduces essentially to 
develope the great beauty of the stonework, a 
point most sadly neglected in most cases.” 
MoDELs In CLay.—In reference to this sub- 
ject, last month, we committed an error which we 
are anxious to rectify. The address of SANG10- 
YANNI is Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, and 


not Wardour-street. Notwithstandin. i 
} g this mis- | 
we are glad to find that we have induced | 


take, 


some persons to visit his studio—the 
excellent artist, 


will be readily 


studio of an 
whose claims are of an order that 
admitted and acknowledged. 


THE ART-UNION. 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The increased attention paid at this time in 
England to the study of architecture; the interest 
in the protection of ancient buildings exhibited by 
various classes of society, and the dawning desire 
apparent on the part of the public that all new 
national buildings should be worthy of the country 
and the age, are amongst the most gratifying 
signs of the times, and can hardly fail to lead to 
most satisfactory results. Foremost amongst the 
means conducing to the good end in view we have 
always regarded the appointment of Professors of 
Architecture at King’s Col and the London 
University ; and it was the with no common 
anxiety that we attended the introductory lecture 
of r Donaldson at the latter institution, on 
the 17th of last month, desirous to learn, in the first 
place, the spirit in which he would enter upon his 
most responsible office, and, in the second, the 
manner in which it would be recognised and sup- 
ported by the profession generally. The result 
was in both cases most gratifying. The address 
was eloquent, instructive, and high-toned; and 
the theatre was crowded by an audience of no 
ordinary character. embracing nearly all the most 
distinguished members of the profession. Apart 
from the occasion itself, it was an opportunity of 
acknowledging, in some degree, the obligations 
which the profession are under to Mr. Donald- 
son for his strenuous efforts in establishing the 
Institute, which we were glad to find was not dis- 
regarded. We will not attempt to follow the 
whole course of the lecture, as it will doubtless be 
published, and so placed within the reach of all 
our readers, but must content ourselves with re- 
ferring to some few passages in it. Tracing the 
general progress of architectural history, the lec- 
turer pointed out briefly the peculiarities of the 
buildings of various countries, described some of 
the stupendous monuments of the earliest times 
still remaining, and showed the value of these 
relics as recalling the memory of past events with 
intense effect, and acting as so many pages of his- 
tory to develop the progress of the human mind. 
** Who is there that a visited the Tuscan capi- 
tal,’’ said he, ‘‘ and has not been struck with the 
frowning aspect of the Florentine palaces? Im- 
mediately the mind reverts to those times when 
the Bianchi and the Neri, the Guelfi and the 
Ghibellini, civided into two factions every state 
—every street; when the citizens deluged the 
roads with their blood; when every dwelling was 
in fact a tower of defence, and every palace a for- 
tress. The rings still remain to which were at- 
tached the horses of the troops, the iron fastenings 
whence waved their banners, the massive lanterns 
which served to guide the steps of the retreating 
partisans.”’ 

The Egyptian temple, with its avenue of sphinxes 
leading to the sacred precincts, its enormous pro- 
pylea, magnificent court, and densely-columned 
hall, was admirably described and illustrated, as 
also were the glories of Athens, and the sublime 
darings of the Middle Ages. 

Of Style, the lecturer remarked, ‘‘ it may be 
compared to language in literature. There is no 
style, as there is no language, which has not its 
peculiar beauties—there is no one that can be 
safely rejected. A principle reigns in each, which 
the architect may haply apply with peculiar fitness 
on some emergency.’’ The necessity of recurring 
to first principles, and of investigating those laws 
which govern taste, and must be discoverable in 
the wondrous buildings which, whether in Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Asia, or Modern Europe, have 
commanded the admiration of succeeding ages, 
was pointed out. ‘* Never were they more needed 

now,’’ observed the lecturer, “* for not only 
our own school, but those of our Continental 
neighbours, have reached a most critical period. 
We are all, in fact, in a state of transition. There 
is no fixed style now prevalent here, or at Paris 
at Munich, or Berlin. There is no predominant 
poetiestion nor acknowledged reason for adopt- 
ng any one of the old styles of Art. We are 
wandering in a labyrinth of experiments, and en- 





vouring, by an amalgamation of certain featu 
of this or that style, to form a homogeneous co 
with some distinctive character of its own.” 
| The different departments of construction were 
| touched upon, and the necessity of practical know- 
a forcibly pointed out. Architecture is essen- 
tially composed of two divisions, imagination and 


ri, 
(Nov, 


a 
Se 
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reason. Deprive it of the element af 
assumes the form of mere mechan, | 
Take away its element of sound construction © | 
flights in the region of f degenerate into = | 
caprice and extravagance, having no hn 
end or object. The subject wi ata 
divided into two courses—Architecture yh 
att one Archeonone as a constructive scene 
and, if the prospectus published ; 
son be fully Coed out’ ti wilt Bent Deva 
more perfect manner than 

tempted. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


This renovated edifice will be 
worship on Sunday next, the 6th 
the Rev. Mr. Benson, the Master 
For some days past it has been 
visiters, although it is still in an 
The repairs were commenced in 1840; and th} 
immense expenditure required has’ 
borne by the two Societies of the Inner 
Temple. We extract from the Times wd 
ing graphic and circumstantial int of the 
changes the venerable structure has 


“ Those to whom the Temple Church 
its late dress of plaster cad uheeams i : 
recegnice the ance structure in te 
corated appearance it now presents. 
comments in 1840. The dilapidated ‘ 
vuilding, in great owing to the reckless 
ner in which the walls and had bese grea 
these nee 
accordance with the improved 

the public mind, the benchers were led 
extend the mere repair into a restoration of the build. 
ing as nearly as possible to its original 
architect who commenced these 
but, owing to some differences 
and the building committee 
was transfe' to Mr. 8. 8m 
Inner Temple, and Mr. 8. 
saute, that the plans prsered b 
state, t 8 pre 
a great measure carried out by 

*The EntRaNCE Porcu is for the 

the excessively ornamented old doorway 
partly renewed, and the remainder re-worked wi 
restored. 


the whole su 
columns of t 
of the centre part (a truncated dome 

modern erection) has been taken down, 
vaulted and grained ceiling 

Mr. Willement, strictly in 

the period. The whole of the walls, 

vaults have been reworked, and new 

shafts substituted for the old columns. The 
figures of the Knights Templars have 

the most perfect manner, and will again occupy 
former positions. 

“THe TRIFORIUM OF THE NAVE 
verted into a depository for nearly ail the 
which formerly disfigured the walls of 
This gallery, common in ali cathedral ¢ 
forms a handsome promenade of Rs 
high round the circle, the mural of 
qemnens m8 of the a two ——- 
fully arran on either . They wil 
seen than poepsi and form an interesting 

monumental sculpture. 

“ THE SQUARE CHANCEL.—This part of the cra, 
hitherto filled with pews, which Wind 
the marble columns (themselves s 
coating of Pee and feist, th over-anxiout 
desire to all emb of the 
part of the Protestant lawyers shortly 
ation), and encumtered to a 
the ground with oak wai 
view of the elegant marble pisci 
of the building, has been enti 
sightly additions. The huge 
are also removed, and a new and 
the reception of that instrament 
the north side, ing one 
—_ ba = walls we latter 
stu with monuments, 
spicuous are those Lord Eldon, 

liver —— The north 
divided into five compartments eastern 
will be ocenpied | by the benchent ladies, and 
joining by the benchers hemselves, every s 
distinct and elaborately carved elbows. 
are occupied by the barristers, and the 
sion by the barristers’ ladies. The 
Inner Temple will occupy the gout 
Middle Temple the northern side 
whole of the centre is fitted up 


students, in the cathedral style of 
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- illement, F.S.A., is intended to repre- 
ecuted by MY. ‘i events in the life of our Saviour. In 


hn Sivision are the annuuciation, the nativity, the. 
the Is appearing to the shepherds, the wise men before 
ange d their progress towards Bethlehem and their 
olen of the infant Jesus. The centre division con-- 
| tains the flight into Egypt, the presentation in the tem- 
tal the baptism, the marriage 


hrist before the doctors. ; 
—¥* calling of St. Peter, the transfiguration, 


at Cana, 
- into Jerusalem, the last supper, Christ before 
the entry into pedir 58 ’ 


the cross, the ¢ Joseph beg- 
Plate body of Jesus, the ing the se- 
puichre, and. in the extreme w nt, the resurrec- 
pacar ne third division contains of 
those events which after the 
The interstices of each te Grisions ore Sie 
mosaic of 


this window are three other 
ate ot in stained glass illustrative of tis. 
| the Knights Tem via, the Temple at 
a ci lehem, the a Bearings 
oy ed bel benefactors of the order, 
Sigur of those masters who commanded in 
end du ng the erection of this edifice. The style, 
ils. and costume of every part evidence the most 
antiquarian study, and the exvangement of the 
tints presents the most perfect harmony. On 
the south side of the church, facing the organ, is an- 
| other painted window, totally different in character. In 
this Ly principal ornaments are five whole-length 
figures of angels, playing on various musical instru- 
| ments. The remainder of the window is filled by deli- 
drawn ornaments on a reticulated ground, re- 
ieved by rosettes and bands of coloured . Inthe 
¢ of the round church there is at present only 
‘window of stained glass, representing our Saviour 
between the evangelists. The prevailing co- 
| jours used for the decoration of the walls and roof of 
| the chancel are blue and red. ceiling is divided 
| into com’ riments, alternately ornamented with the 
armorial teori of the twoinns; the lamb and staff 
for the Middle Temple, and the fying horse for the 
Inner Temple. Figures of several of the | kings of 
England are emblazoned on the eg thy vel and the 
| shield of the holy cross worn by t nig Templars 
| is frequently introduced. The altar is en new 


tirel 
from the design of Mr. Smirke. e creed a t 
mandments ny painted black, on a gold id, with 
illuminated initials, Hrodueleg © remarkable richness 
of effect. The whole of the designs for the stall-ends 
| and elbows, consisting of grotesque heads and foliage 
| of the most elaborate description, have been furnished 
| by Mr. Cottingham, of the Waterloo-road. 
| “The desk now erected is merelytemporary, it being 
considered prudent to ascertain the most eligible posi- 
tion by actual experiment, previously to the definite 
adoption of a site for the handsome carved oak pulpit 
which is in preparation. It is not intended to erect a 
reading-desk—the creed and lessons will be read as in 
collegiate establishments. The organ, one of the few 
superb instruments built a Schmidt, more than acen- 
tury since, has been entirely reconstructed by Bishop, 
who has greatly extended its power by the addition of 
15 large pedal pipes, and corrected a few defects in the 
| Original. The foor is paved with glazed encaustic tiles, 
copied exactly from ancient examples. This is not ex- 
| pected to be completed by the day appointed for the re- 
Opening of the church for poy service, owing to the 
| entire stoppage of the works at the Potteries, in Staf- 
fordsbire, during the late disturbances. 
“ The bell, which was formerly in the roof of the cir- 
cular nave (alt! h that was not its original place), 
been removed, and hung in a new stone belfr 
cnet erected over the Newell staircase on the nort 


> 
eom- 


“The churchyard is being paved and otherwise im- 
proved, and it has been determined by the benchers to 
allow no more interments therein. It will be recol- 
lected that the musical service of the Temple Church 
was formerly a great attraction. The benchers have 
how decided on introducing a choir, and the service will 
be performed in the cathedral style. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
Art-Union Societies are spreading rapidly throughout 
last th Dublin, Belf hice ol, 

st month—at fast, Liverpoo 
Birmingham, Manchester Norwich, and Plymoath— 
ow report their contemplated estabiish- 
ment at Exeter, Taunton, and Sheffield ; incorporated 
bme instances with “ InsriruTions” for 

motion of the Fine Arts. or 
Suerrie.y.—Our advertising columns will afford 
ample information concerning the ect of Mr. Gil 
for the establishment of an Art-Union in this 
= and populous town of Yorkshire. ‘This county 
largest, and it may be said the wealthiest, of the 
ish provinces— is peculiarly calculated to give 
Resberity to the establishment of such a Society. ft is 
matter of astonishment that it should have been 
w without one, while they have flourished in so 
vt other counties. Mr. Gilbert calls upon his friends 
end the public generally, to remove this reproach from 
cant county. We have no doubt, whatever, of bis 

Success. It will be seen that he has obtained 
promises of support from several distinguished artists, 


duly communicated to our readers; and that he has 
introduced a novelty into his programme that cannot 
fail to prove attractive. Each subscriber will receive a 
print at the period of subscribing ; and will not have to 
wait for it until time has enabled the engraver to pro- 
duce~ it. -“Fo-this important featare of his plan Mr. 
Gilbert directs especial attention: it is one which 
cannot fail to give universal satisfaction, inasmuch as 
the subscribers will be at once enabled to estimate the 
value of the work procured, which, to oy Se least, 


will be equivalent to the guinea he subscribes; and at 
& subsequent and not distant period, he will have the 
of obtaining a painting by some eminent British 
selected if, of between the value of 10 

and eas. The selected by 

% for ribution u this principle are 
published; but their circulation has not been 







to their merits; they will be in fact 
as new” to nineteen-twentieths of the 

“ For every guinea subscribed, 
ing will receive, at their option * copy 
line engraving after Leslie B.A., of 
y in Se Bags & Qaeee Elizabeth,’ or the 
to eeeryy ae oy Lucas, after Isabey, of ‘The 
PUIG were este es Coeene 

y to ex a just 
tal as in Art; for it is excellent asa 
and admirable as an engraving. 

for the establish- 
tened city of the Sarongy thet 
the west. It is strange that 
thould have been so long without one— 
the native county of Reynolds, Northcote, Eastlake, 
Haydon, Hart, Prout, Brockedon, and several others, 
wi names we cannot at the moment call to mind. 
It will be established upon a scale worthy of the fine 
old city; and proper appeals wili be made forthwith 
L he intelligent and patriotic gentry of the shire. 
, take an early opportunity to * report 


LY¥MouTH.—This infant Society has made some 
"Tt is, however, conducted upou a limited 
cape of the first annual meeting are thus 
by the committee :—Their object was, at the 
outset of undertaking, rather to secure a feeling 
Of gratifica’ in all their subscribers, by presenting 
a print, which each should rd as @ prize, than to 
obtain the triumph of a few at the cost of general dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction. The number of sub- 
bers amounts to 306, producing a revenue of 153 
guineas. Of this sum, £80 6s. 6d. has been a 
priated to the purchase of the requisite number of en- 
vings, and of the surplus, #45 has been divided 
nto prizes of the following amounts, which will be 
presently drawn for :—One prize of 410, two prizes of 
£6 each, one of 25, and tive at £3 each; 24 proof im- 
ions of the print will also be drawn for as prizes. 
e balance has been expended in the necessary outlay 
of conducting the Society’s operations. The print dis- 
tributed is engraved by Mr. Ryall—and engrayed with 
his usual skill—from a very pana I drawing by Mr. A. 
Penley. The Society, therefore, is doing good service, 
—at least, by the circulation of a pleasant print that 
cannot but stimulate to a desire to obtain better. 
TauNTON.—We copy the following announcement 
from the Somerset County Gazette :—* It is with plea- 
sure that we announce the rapid progress towards com- 
pletion of a scheme which well deserves the support of 
all who desire the diffusion of a taste for the Fine Arts, 
and the cultivation of intellectual enjoyments. An ad- 
vertisement in another place the outlines of 
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ition, at a 


the plan; the details are not finally ined, but 
is to unite in one i 
an Art- 


the main pur to 
trifling annual subscription, OF 

















Union, of a Conver 
of a Literary and Scientific 
to take al room, 
to the mem ; 


coffee, occasional 
and then a lecture, 
cost will be very tri 
Many artists have 
almost every di 
upon the list of met 
a social centre, W 

in social intercourse p 
politics and 

of the Art-U 


xcellence and n 
ibited. The exhibition of last year covtained 311 works 
of Art, —— oy eS js frees | whereas the present 
tai , contributed 
ing. 2 considerable increase both in the artists who have 
supported the exhibition, and also in the number of 





a forming an exhibition, the period of which will be 


i 
i 
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works they have supplied. In the c 





there is more  voriety aad a smaller nderance of 
andsca) a rtraits. An agreeable relief is now 
afforded by the TReredestion of several historical pic- 
tures, and a number of imaginative compositions. We 
are gratified to observe, among the new contributo 

hames already distinguished in the annals of Art, and 
that the younger artists have not only maintained their 
Sn A but many of them made considerable ad- 


va , 
Epinsuaon.—The friends and admirers of David 
Roberts, on gave to that estimable gentleman 
and accomplished artist a public dinner, on the 19th 
October. There were about 100 gentlemen present, 
were a large number of artists. The 
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the 
the interesting occasion. We rejoice that ~ 
. We ce ex- 

has been thus “ honoured in his own 


devote some space to a few from the speech 
of Lord Cockburn :—“ I shoul not do justice either to 
him or to you, if I did not say plainly to him, that he 
is not to take this meeting as a mere compliment in 
honour or admiration of his genius: he must also do 
us the justice to receive it, as an expression of our admi- 
ration and esteem for his character asaman. This is 
not a part of the matter before me on which I shall de 
more than touch; but I may be allowed to say, that 
there are sometimes kindred failings which are apt to 
adhere to the fri of a career like this; that t 
are often excusable and natural; but I have been 
delighted to find that I could discover no trace of them 
in him. I bave heard Mr. Roberts much taiked of and 
much discussed, yet I declare eolemnly that | never 
heard of forgetfulness to any ancient friends; that I never 
heard of any paltry corroding professional jealousy — 
that I never heard of the slightest tincture of that folly 
or guilt by which genius is sometimes insulted in being 
mace the apology.” We record even this brief notice 
of the business of the day with exceeding pleasure ; it 
is one of the high rewards of genius—one that repays 
for the past and encourages for the future. It is such 
@ recompense as Mr. Roberts has deserved; one of 
which he may be justly proud — one which honours 
equally the artist and bis native country. May it work 
ag an example; and may we find, ere long, that genius 
in Great Britain will arouse something like the enthu- 
siasm it invariably excites upon the Continent. 

ABERDEEN — STATUE OF THE LATE DUKE oF 
Gorpon.—“ We understand that Mr. Campbell, of 
London, the distinguished sculptor to whom the exe- 
cution of this work was confided, has just paid a visit 
to this city, for the purpose of giving this most suc- 
cessful achievement of his talents and skill those 
finishing touches which no hand save that of the artist 
can effectively impart. The statue, which is of Aber- 
deen granite, is 10 feet in height, and will be placed on 
a pedestal of equal elevation. His Grace is represented 
in military costume, leaning on his sword, and with 
one foot resting on a piece of ordnance. Around his 
shoulders is thrown a cloak, the folds of which are 
managed in the most raceful and effective style. The 
couception of the work is marked by that noble sim- 

licity and vigour which characterise all Mr. Camp- 

li’s productions. ‘Ihe likeness of the lamented duke 
has been preserved with singular fidelity; and every, 
the minutest, detail aes with extraordinary free- 
dom and truth.”--Aberdeen Journal. 

citilansiainaihttsdinia 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


Bright-coated Crocus, carly pledge of Spring, 
I mark thee from thy birth, 


Till, o’er the fr earth, [fling ! 
Thy -sheathed their look of gladness 
the tox-eleed wally 
with the Snowdrop’s slender stalk, 
Wht sweet associate thoughts thy petals bring — 
mM of oo years by,— 
oy ’ 
is wint unspun, [eye. 
Bedecked with, silken rays will shortly charm our 
the grasp of Winter's icy hand, 
er, 
ear Ha r, 
To once more above the sullen land ! 
, en 
Thou id more bi to poet’s mind 
Than ev’ gems of Flora’s mer ; 
S dune when all is 
(t ke friends of worldly wiles, 
ho smile when fortune smiles) ; 


1842. Henry J. Townsenp. 
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THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Turns are few subjects connected with our country 
of more general — than this; and none that 
afford better materials for the artist. ‘ 
stand,” to borrow a passage from the author of 
the work, “‘ like monumental pillars in the stream 
of time, inscribed with the names of England’s 
chivalry and early hierarchy, whose patriotic deeds 
and works of piety they were raised to witness and 
perpetuate.” Many of them are still perfect— 
inhabited by the descendants or the successors of 
the founders; others are glorious in their ruins, 
every stone of which has a tradition, and every 
aspect of which affords a rich treat to the painter. 
We hailed the appearance of this work as a valu- 
able addition to our illustrated literature : it might 
certainly have been better done; but it has been 
well done. There are artists more worthy to be 
intrusted with the pleasant task; but those who 
have been employed are not unworthy; and we 
have, undoubtedly, a book in all respects useful, 
agreeable, entertaining, and instructive ; with a 
vast deal of information so judiciously blended with 
the romance of history, as to render the volume 
exceedingly attractive ; independently of its pic- 
torial embellishments, all of which are remarkably 
faithful, have been well selected, and are skilfully 
engraved. Dr. Beattie, whose previous works 
have attained high and deserved popularity, has 
not, indeed, aimed at that which his plan did not 
require—originality : he has gathered the gems of 
the old chroniclers, and strung them carefully to- 
gether ; describing the ancient state and the modern 
condition of the places pictured, In an easy, grace- 
ful, and intelligible style ; so that the less initiated, 
as well as the more learned, reader may derive pro- 
fit from his descriptions. 


Our principal object is to introduce into our | 


columns some of the illustrations of this work, 
which the courtesy of the author has permitted us 
to do; and which may advantageously occupy our 
pages, at this season of the year, when matters of 
more immediate importance do not press upon us. 
We shall, from time to time, pursue the same 
course in reference to other works; for, after all, 
it is by means of these illustrated volumes that 
the public generally will be taught to appreciate 
excellence in the Arts. The more of them that 


* By William Beattie, M.D., &c. &c. Volume the 
first, illustrated by upwards of 200 Views, taken on the 
spot. Publisher, J. Mortimer. 


are published, the better ; 
and it is highly essential 
that a strict watch should 
be kept over them—so that 
they may be made really 
to improve the general 


taste. 

We have a the 
engravings more with re- 
ference to the desires of 
our own readers than to 
their superiority among 
the collected series. The 
places described are those 
which artists ought to 
visit; and, if they do so, 
they cannot have a more 
useful guideand companion 
than this book. The ap- 
pended engraving (below) is 
of Arundel Keep—the keep 
of one of the most famous 
of our English castles. It 
is now, although for so 
many ages the residence of 
a warlike garrison, aban- 
doned to the owls and the 


ts. 
The history of the castle, 





and of its lordly posses- 
| sors for centuries — the 
| Howards—has been writ- 
| ten in a most agreeable 
| style. It is full of racy 
| anecdote, and the descrip- 
| tive details are clear and 
comprehensive. 

| As a companion to this 
| print we introduce the Keep 
| of Carisbrooke Castle, of 
which a valuable history 
is given, referring chiefly 
| to the stirring events of the 
reign of Charles I. 

he other prints which 
illustrate this ruin — be- 
| sides the steel engraving 
| of ‘ The Castle from the 








| North’—are ‘ The ancient Gate,’ ‘The ancient 


Donjon,’ ‘ The Flag-staff Tower,’ ‘The Norman 
Gate,’ ‘ The Garrison Well,’ ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 


| Tower,’ ‘ The Apartment occupied by Charles I.,’ 
the Window, one of the iron 


ars of which “‘ he 


| 
} 
| 


sawed through with his 
* Wicket of the Castle.’ 
transfer to this column. 


‘ Ay 
\ y Pavs\ 
t\.4 an \ 
{ 


E.EVANS 


own hands,” and the | 
The two last named w 


We next select two views of the interior 


of the building. Each of 


| Eltham Palace. The first pictures one of two 
| cesses at either side of the dais, at the nem 


these recesses sil 
tains a beautiful bay window, the stone-wort 


which remains in a very 


perfect state. 


— 
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indicate its former - 
deur and beauty. 

whom it has not been 
visited will do well to ex- 
amine this interesting re- 
cord of the olden time— 
taking Dr. Beattie as a 
guide: they may within 
an hour reach one of the 
richest stores of the pic- 
turesque accessible to 
dwellers in the metropo- 
lis. It is a keystone 
upon which the imagina- 
tion may build. 

Another of the most 
striking and interesting 
localities of London is 
pictured in this book— 

| the old Abbey of Walt- 
ham. It was formerly very extensive, covering many acres of ground. This gateway and the 
church are now, however, all that remains of the once noble edifice. Its glories are with the past. 

Not so with the ancient Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury; where restoration has been at work, and 
where modern renovation is strangely mingled 
with picturesque remains. The western portico, 
here wed, is considered ‘‘ the grandest in 
England for extent and effect.’’ ‘‘ It exhibits 
in various instances a gradual alteration of style, 

from the early Norman to that at the close of - , % 

The interior was, until lately, used as a barn, and | the fifteenth century. In the principal fea- li |. i iiminowninioule 4 

in this state it has been very skilfully copied by Mr. | ture, the entrance doorway, there is a remark- i Sy a Ty Oy Mote ly CY 

Prior. When we last saw it—a few weeks ago— | able difference between those in England and “s . at he hahigl 

it was devoted to a purpose even less worthy: the | upon the Continent. The German and French 53 «hk “fe. 

corn and hay had been removed, and the noble hall | portail forms nearly one half of the total space, 
was filled with lumber—broken bits of machinery, | and is surmounted by acircular, or rose window, 
worn-out farming tools, and logs of decaying timber. ! of vast diameter’’—while in the instance before 
us, as also at St. Al- 


“7 ' bans, the doorway 
mT ny innit bears no relative pro- { 





7 yp 


Fe uy 2) : portion to the magni- 
ficent window which 
rises above it. The an- 
cient Abbeys of Eng- 
land are all of them 
deeply interesting ; 
they are essential parts 
of the history of our 
nation ; some of them, 
indeed, supply us with 
nearly all we know of 
our warlike ancestry. 
They form, therefore, 


fj 
| | ; 
f eon. , valuable ‘‘ studies”’ for 
- latices cael all classes ; but to the 
| SIN artist more especially. : , 
we id Kr The next engraving we sclect is of an opposite cless—‘ The Queen's Cham- 
ip ber at Kenilworth,’ with the famous ‘ Dudley Chimney Piece,’ 


7 ao > 
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There the old baronial houses of England so full of interest as 
that of X poke Near history is, indeed, a romance. It is here written 
very circumstantially: the most striking and startling anecdotes connecte | 
with it have been culled from the old chroniclers; and it has been largely 
illustrated by the pencil of the artist. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


This being the time at which man artists are 
making their sketches and arranging their pictures 
for the ensuing season, we deem it incumbent on 
us to press upon their attention the | sums of 
money likely to be provided by this Association 
next year, for the advancement of the Arts, in 
order to cnevaree, them to i pictures 
worthy of the British School, so to insure to 
the prizeholders a better field for choice than has 
hitherto been found, The sum App: by 
the Art-Union of a “ ye last be bution 
for the purchase of works of Art, namely, 

(and which was increased by the prizeholders to 
about £10,000), was divided as follows :— 

For the purchase of sixty works of Art of 
value of i nds éach, forty works of Art of 
the value pounds each, forty-four works 
of Art of the roe of twenty pounds each, 
works of Art of the value of twenty-five 
each, twenty-six works of Art of the value 
thirty pounds each, twenty works of Art of the 
value of forty pounds each, fourteen works of Art 
of the value of fifty pounds each, ten works of 
Art of the value of sixty pounds each, eight works 
of Art of the value of seventy pounds each, six 
works of Art of the value of eighty pounds each, 
six works of Art of the value of one hundred 
pounds each, three works of Art of one hundred 
and fifty pounds each, two works of Art of the 
value of two hundred pounds each, one work of 
Art of the value of three hundred pounds, and 
one work of Art of the value of four hundred 


ds. 

Por the next year this same atfount, if not 
more, may be safely calcu upon; and we do 
therefore urge on the artists of Great Britain, 
especially the younger members of the profession, 
the importance of making a right use of the ad- 
vantages here held out to them. Let them sit 
down resolved to do their best, vigorously study 
and work out their subject, and aspire rather to 

ace. one good picture, than many inferior 
ones. What the Committee said to the sub- 
ecribers in their last Report may be usefully re- 
a coprecit date the highest efforts of Art, ed 
the rts of Art, edu- 
cation and study are necessary. The power to 
do this, and the manifold delights this power 
brings with it, do not come by inspiration, but 
must he sought for diligently. All can compre- 
hend the merit of a faithful imitation of a fami- 
pp pastry réons can value representa- 
tions of special and individual nature, su to speak. 
These however, useful and delightful ais may 
be, are not the works which élevate the beholder 
and immortalise the artist; it is universal and 
eneral nature which Genius grasps and de- 
ineates,—which exists everywhere iii parts, no- 
where as a whole,—which, when represented, is 
called the Ideal, but is, in reality, Nature freed 
from the disfigurement of accidents and circum- 
stances, viewed at large and from on high.”’ 

We would further quote the termination of the 
same Report, and will then leave the matter in 
the hands of those to whom we appeal, satisfied 
that they will not misunderstand our remarks, or 
attribute them to any but the best motives :— 

** To the Artists of the United Kingdom gene- 
rally, your Committee, in concluding their Re- 
port, would point out the present scheme of prizes 
as an index in part of what the Art-Union of 
London may expect to require next year ; and they 
venture to express a hope that efforts will be made 
to luce, not merely pictures for the wants of 
to-day, but works for posterity. Simply a pecu- 
niary return for his labour and ability cannot be 
the aim of a true artist, of one proud to say, ‘ I 
too am a painter.’ To induce new ideas and 
images, to uphold and inculcate the beautiful, to 
influence the growing mind of a country, to enlarge 
and elevate the enjoyments of the world ; these are 


| the motives which lead to fame, and may end in 


immortality. Let, then, our artists, inapplying to 
the task so prompted, address thems res tet the 
mind, and, satisfied that their endeavours will not 
now pass unregarded, find their chief delight in 
the production of truth and beauty, and know no 
higher reward than the exercise of their art. Every 
step forward will be a source of increased gratifi- 
cation, and every fresh triumph will make suc. 
ceeding triumphs more easy.” 

By reference to our advertising columns it will 





be seen that the Committee have offered a pre- | 


mium for a series of ten outline designs, 12 inches 


by 8 inches, illustrative of some epoch in British | 


, or of some English author. The qualities 
aimed at are simplicity of composition and expres- 
sion, and correct drawing. In the event of obtain- 
ing a series of fine designs, of which we think there 
can be little doubt, Bee es them, 
and present a copy; as a book, to each sub- 
scriber of some one fear, in lieu of the annual en- 
graving. is step, which cannot fail to produce 
much good; is likely also to be popular with the 


su y 
The Committee farther give notice of their de- 
sire to purchase for £30, from one of the next ex- 
hibitions; @ figure, ot group, 15 inches high, care- 
y finished in plaster, for casting in bronze. 
e have no doubt our sculptors respond to 


othe bronzes Shick were ay e as 
meéting, Flaxman’s fine group, ‘ tch- 
singel Michsel and Satan,’ was selected. It has 
reduced by Mr. Edward Wyon, and is ready 
for casting, so that prizeholders entitled to it ma 
expect to receive their copy in a few weeks. 
roup by Sir Richard Westmacott, ‘ Nymph and 
hil with Butterfly,’ is to be reduced for 1843; 
and the group now advertised for will probably 
form the subject for the year after. 
With respect to the engravings, we are glad to 
find that there are three in a forward state of pre- 
ration, and a fourth commenced. ‘ The Saints’ 
ay,’ however, intended for the subscribers of 
1841, should have been ready for printing from in 
March last; indeed the engraver, Mr. Chevalier, 
had bound himself to complete the oe by that 
time. Even now it remains unfinished, to the 
great annoyance of the Committee, and the no 
small discredit of the engraver, who is, and must 
have been, aware how important it is that the 
Committee should keep faith with the subscribers. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Chevalier will no longer 
delay the completion of his work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CARTOONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. 

Sir,—In the Report of the Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts (p. 34) I obsérye the following re- 
mark :—‘‘ The details giveti by Arménini on the 
preparation of the cartoon (I, 2, c. 6), and on the 
practice of fresco, are the more valuable, because 
they were derived from his own Observations of the 
methods employed by the best masters.”” Having 
obtained a sight of Armenini’s work, I have foun 
the above reference to be correct, and beg to offer 
you herewith a translation of the chapter on car- 
toons. There is perhaps little novelty in the 
methods described, but there is a satisfa in 
knowing from an authentic source how the 
artists worked. The first édition of Arm 8 
treatise, ‘‘ De’ Veri Precetti della Pittura,”’ is 
dated Ravenna, 1587; but many of the obser- 
vations appear to have been made during the 
autlior’s youth, at a much earlier period. 

Yours, &c., L. 

“In the hands of those who i 
direction, and who spare no cant one thes 
et... » cartoons are found to be so useful, as 


H ; for pictures, that t 
a io ures. he execution of the 


pears com ly easy. 
— re rp studies a livie iS ie 
short, all kinds of prelimi call eves! are 
— with ase to the ¢' execution 
cartoon in w t 
teak ee erat to thowe s combined. And 
portant, and who, i 
dispatch them carelessly, rare! “tat fone 
seem to take effectual means that their 
sbould be lightly esteemed by intelligent judges, 
the most open proof that they have little love 
— Apa to be ennai via 
“In a well-finished carteen 96 Sad the te said 
in 


cult: ‘ : 
Soci Pras sclera 


ae yeh ener with all i 
ly icl Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci 
Perino (del Vaga), Daniello (da Volterra}, and Toker es” 
cellent artists. And I may here be permitted, baving 
‘ the examples myself, to give such werks the 
praise of consummate mastery; I appeal to the man 
specimens which are preserved in different cities, an 


plished 


in the collections of inhabitants #4 ete 
the highest value on a Of rani, who ay et 


“ The following is the usual 
cartoon. medeet 


“ It is right, however, to observe, that 
depend so entirely on hi oaaoe 
the enlarged outline in 
a due criticism, and to 
We have exam 
errors may lurk w 
minutest incorrectness is 
repeated investigation and 
without yo) about the relation of the lines to 
squares; and this is the method which I have seen 
studied again and again in compen 
cartoons %, ffaello, Forins, G 
siete, ana Zz 4 
w 


‘ ‘atic i ” 
this for ts on t 
these means every great work 
“To preserve the cartoon, whea 
trace the forms on the surface oe eae 





* Common ink; see lL. 1, ¢. 7. The ordinary 
ink is, or soon becomes, of a brown colow. 
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mode ure the outlines with a needle, in 

o> to Poon underneath, which remains searborated 
| one upper one; and this punctured paper serves to 
nce the outline as occasion requires, especially on 
| ech lime. Many, however, are not so nice, but trace 
| the cartoon itself; this is still kept as a model, being 
fittest for the purpose, while the picture is executed in 





es of drawing which I promised to 
p abn Dae necessary and easy, for the use of 
| those who desire in @ short time (sic) to become excel- 
| lent ; by putting them in possession of every convenient 
resource for difficult undertakings. 


THE OLDER MASTERS. 
| §m,—I avail myself of the medium of your use- 
| ful periodical to make some inquiry about 
| Wilson, R.A.; J- Mortimer, A.R.A.; B. 
| Vander Gutch, and J. Cleveley. All these artists 
have left behind various works of their respective 
merits, and of each we find some literary memo- 
randa in the dictionary by Bryan, “ Edwards’s 
| Anecdotes,” ‘‘ Cunningham's Lives of Painters, 
| Sculptors, &c.;’’ but I seek in vain for the in- 
| formation required in the published memoirs of 
| these and of many other writers on the Arts. 

First of Wilson. I wish for accounts of some 
of his best portraits, and where they may be seen? 
his intimacy and association with Mortimer; and 
in what pictures by the former were figures painted 

the latter ? if there be any record or tradition of 
Wiss having painted a full-length portrait of 
Mortimer? This picture has been in my posses- 
sion many years; and is a most valuable specimen 
of the artist, both in portraiture and in landscape. 
It is evidently a work of elaborate execution, in 





the face, hands, character, and colouring, whilst its 
landscape is in the finest and best style of the once 
unfortunate but now duly appreciated artist. The 
late Prince Hoare, James Christie, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, regarded and spoke of it as a work of 


} unquestionable merit and beauty. There can be 


: 


little doubt but it was a memorial of friendship, 
and worked up con amore. I am preparing to 


wa short essay on this picture, with a small 


thographed print of it. 

By Vander Gutch I havea series of twelve small 
pictures, representing so many incidents in the 
adventures of Hudibras. They are slight, but 
smart, vigorous sketches, coloured in the true 
Venetian style, and some of them are equal in 

cter, composition, and expression, to any 
works of the best masters. They certainly far 
surpass the designs of Hogarth for the same 
author; yet Ido not meet with any reference to 
this series of pictures, or to other designs by the 
same master, in Bryan or Edwards. 

Of Cleveley I find but very little recorded, yet, 
from a small picture in my possession, it is clear 
that he painted sea-pieces in a style superior to 
any of his contemporaries, and approaching the best 
works of A. Vander Velde. It represents a single 
vessel, riding on a gentle surge, with a dark sky, 
a distant piece of coast scenery, &c. 

Joun Britton. 

Burton-street, London. 


“OLD” PICTURE SALES. 
Sin,—You have often warned your readers 
against giving credence to the shameless decep- 
tions practised upon the public by a certain class 
of picture-dealers, in palming off upon them the 
aa trash as genuine examples of the old mas- 


An instance of this kind has just occurred in 
this town. A large number of paintings were offered 
for sale on the 12th inst., as you will see by the 
catalogue enclosed : the title-page of which states 
= be “The private Gallery of First Class 

7 the property of a distinguiehed collec- 
lor.” If the stock-in-trade of a dealer from Lon- 
don may with propriety be denominated ‘‘ the 
Private gallery of a distinguished collector,’”’ you 
will not be surprised, on looking farther into this 
Precious production, to find bow it abounds with 
ine Steatest names known to Art—they are indeed 

as plentiful as blackberries ’—nor at the eloquent 
-flown descriptions that wouldnot disgrace 
pen of a George Robins. 

At seems that a proportion of these “first class 
pictures’’ were at one period the ornaments of the 
ms renowned alleries—‘* No. 18 was formerly 

cach, “No. 20 is from the collection of 
er Radstock, ’ “Nos. 30 and 34 are from the 

ut Gallery,”” “No. 46 was formerly the property 





ST hove now, { believe, treated with sufficient clear- | 4, 











of Lucien Bonaparte,” ‘‘No.47 belonged to Prince 
Poniatowski,”’ and ‘‘ No. 49, Rubens's celebrated 
‘ Garden of Love,’ is from the Duke of Mantua’s 
collection ;’’ No. 43 is from the celebrated Truck. 
sissian Gallery—a gallery of which I mast own 
my ignorance, as well as of No. 42, from that of the 
Marquisof Beeti, and No. 62-from that of Zari 
0 


Now I do think that this is a most deplorable 
state of things. Here is a catalogue, drawn up and 
deliberately published to the world, a cal- 
culated to mislead and deceive the public. rt] men 
are poreees to act thus with impunity, what, I 
would ask, becomes of our boasted superior mo- 
rality ? am, &c. 

Constant Reaper. 


A 
Sheffield, Oct. 13, 1842. 


[If people will be cheated with their eyes open, we 
must say they deserve no sympathy. A person, who 
will buy for a few pounds that which purports to 
be worth as mavy hundreds, must either bea 
rogue himself, or know that he hasa rogue to deal 
with. Such cases as this to which our correspond. 
ent refers are of weekly occurrence: we saw, not 
many months ago, a collection of ‘‘ ancient pictures 
by the t masters,’’ consisting of twenty works 
offered by a dealer fora hundred pounds—any one 
of which would, if genuine, have been worth 
the hundred — a fact of which the dealer was 
of course fully aware. Several of them were 
pompously marked with the honoured names of 
the painters, upon whom they were forgeries. We 
have heard several singular anecdotes of forgeries 
of pictures — modern as well as ancient— and are 

vouring to collect a budget of them, which 
we shall hereafter publish; some of our correspond- 
ents may add to our gathering. ] 





GERMAN COMPLIMENTS TO 
BRITISH ART. 

We know not whether our readers will be most 
amused or angry upon perusing the following sin- 
gular document ; it professes to be a criticism on 
the latest Exhibition of the Royal Academy, and is 
published in the “ Kunst Biarr’’—the great 
oracle of Art throughout Germany. We should 
have taken no notice of so miserably shallow a 
production, but that the journal in question is 
usually entitled to high respect, and the editor of 
it has acquired fame not alone in Germany, but in 
every part of Europe. The name of Kuourr will 
be accepted as a sufficient guarantee for the integ- 
rity of opinions circulated in a journal under his 
control; and no doubt on the continent they will 
consider that this tissue of abuse, without a single 
redeeming point, has received his sanction and 
approval. He is therefore, in a great d re- 
sponsible for the false notions he has assisted to 
pass current; and must at least hear his accusa- 
tion, as an ‘‘ accessary after the facts,’’ of gross 
ignorance, injustice, and calumny : to take no note 
of the illiberality and want of generosity—a total 
absence, or concealment, of truth—that pervade 
the whole article. 

The author of the criticism is Dr. Henry Merz 
—a name unknown to us and to persons within 
our reach, who are more familiar than we are 
with the writers of Germany. Before we offer 
any observations upon his ‘‘ Report’ to his 
countrymen, concerning the capabilities and 
achievements of the artists of Great Britain, we 
shall print a translation of it. After giving the 
numbers of the works—in their several classes— 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in May last 
(which by the way contains two or three striking 
errors, although the writer took ample time to 
concoct his article, the paper in which it 
bearing date the 23rd of August), Dr. Henry 
Merz thus proceeds :— 

“ We shall make a few remarks as to the it and 

of developmen in 


in 
out, that the figures 


SS 

Large pictares, not very fortunate one 
of 1. in Westminster Hall,’ by H. Fisk, No. 
ee gig pr BA 
No. 156. Of the first it is observed, that rai 
are all collected from private 
pop ewe 


the s of the on 
the prove ae nor of the Battie of W: th all their 
titles and dignities. It is th the English 


u 
FI 





her, tthe it is in , Oe Lloneteal etyis 
or crea w 

“The ot mi like the history of 

painting in England, ily, ra no 

Svorid man-ruling idea, expressed in 

a complete and ner. 
“There is no clearness nor freedom of invention, no 

rich exercise of creative , there is nowhere one 


“ Even where a creative fancy in Art exists, there is 
ating the power of realizing it; there is wanting just 
observation, 


power, strange pecu- 
liarities, naive individuality, and vain repetition. 
“A few examples will convey our proposition—H. 
intends, in No. 159, to paint a ‘ Grecian 
Maiden at her Toilette,’ he has merely painted an —— 
lish miss. ‘The Bayadere,’ by J. B. Solomon, No. } 
ane hed seas rey om aew youth 
gh pe produce a litt r- a i 
c ed, long nosed, and smiling y r see \. 
Almost everywhere, there is a want of character 
and living nature; yet more deficient are the more 
formal s in drawing, colouring, and drapery. 
“ So wanting are all the elements of the technical 
of Art, that it is difficult to imagine how for these 
4 years the Royal Academy bas maintained its ex- 
istence and its exhibitions. If they were to choose for 
their motto the passage of 
in cursu est viget,’ it should be translated, ‘ Not all 
things that continue their course advance.’ Yes, gold 
hing. The Royal Academy has 


cannot command everyt 
not yet established a school for very y ‘ 
they may be permitted 


carna! no ro, no modelling nor row 
ness, no of tints, no melting, no depth, no clear- 
ness, no harmony of if 


spiritual direction.’ This is 

tmmtined by aie ri taetsasin the exhibition tore 
or less londly. for the German critic, he 
se emer af ait, dede quote ci tue 
tion, these words from the * Edinburgh Review :— 
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4 A us nearer to see how the spirit of 
Bocas ht enpootens herself—only the more important 
works, no means the exhausting sight of an exhi- 
bition of which the reader cannot judge, for to ex- 
amine well the works of Art which cover the walls from 
the floor to the roof, the reporter must use his knees 
"~ Saeee the historical representations there is not 
one of decided merit ; they all fail in the great elevat- 
ing power which, by a clear expression of the 
attracts all the world towards it. ; 

“Theatrical common motives, empty pathos, stiff atti- 
tudes, constrained and scattered composition ; no depth 
of character, uo style in the lines; tinlike or crushed 
draperies; bad colouring everywhere—these are the 

ions of the picture by J. R. Herbert, ‘ First 

ntroduction of Christianity into Britain,’ No. 11. 
No. 108, ‘ Belshazzar,’ H. Boughton, is the complete 
head of a monkey; as bad is S. Drummond, ‘The 
Wreck of the White Ship;’ so is R. B. Haydon, No. 256, 
* Mary Queen of Scots when an Infant,’ &c.; and ‘ Ed- 
ward the Black Prince,’ &c., No. 404. Daniel Maclise, 
the academician, No. 62, ‘ The Play Scene in Hamlet’— 
theatrical composition untrue, cold, gloomy colouring, 

ite mistaken chiaro scuro, and superficial execution. 
Xo. 71, ‘ Ophelia,’ R. Redgrave. is is better; here 
is ex ond feeling, but careless in details, and 
thew wants cupene. Ye. 491, ‘ King Alfred sharing,’ 
&e., W. Simson. The woman and child are rather co- 

wettish. No. 548, A. Egg, ‘ Cromwell discovering,’ &c. 
two pictures by W. i. Furze, No. 441, * The Christen- 
ing of a Jewess,’ and ‘ The Marriage,’ &c., No. 1211, 
show excellent study. No. 485, ‘ The Covenanter’s Mar- 
riage,’ A. Johnston (the ceremony in the open country), 
is composition, colouring, and execution, perhaps 





“The sentimental pencil appears next. No. 94, 
* Dorothea and Don Quixote,’ H. Le Jeune; No. 95, 
* Dorothea,’ &c., T. Uwins; No. 92, ‘ Poor Maria,’ 
&c., by the same; ‘ Margaret alone,’ &c., No. 
3a0, J. le, disagreeable; No. 296, * Maria,’ &c., 
J. 6. Middleton. The scene in “ Paul and Virginia,” 
where the body of Virginia, already begun to putrify 
(at least according to the painter). is thrown by the sea 
on the shore, and found by Domingo, by H. J. Towns- 
end, No. 369, is not more disgusting than ‘The Death 
of Romeo and Juliet,’ No. 535, by Pickersgill. Juliet 
lies with her lead-coloured face across the ground; the 
mouth is stiff and without expression ; the colouring 
everywhere bad. 

“Yet more unfortunately are religious subjects 
treated. ‘The Magdalen,’ No. 6, W. Etty; No. 146, 
F. Danby; No. 174, T. L. Houlton ; are not more sweetly 
distorted and coquettish than ‘ Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity,’ No. 8, by H. Howard. No. 207, J. Phillips, 
* Innocence ;’ a little miss with a lamb; and No. 319, 
the insipid ‘Madonna and Child’ of Miss Emily 
Schmack. Crude and affected is the ‘ Hagar’ of W. H. 
Geddes, No. 306; and disagreeably coquettish the 
* Child Samuel,’ &c., No. 315, by J. H. Wheelwright. 
H. 8. Smith, No. 371, bas painted * Ruth and Naomi,’ 
portraits of a lady and her daughter; at least more 
presentable is the picture by W. Collins, No. 294; and 
some style is in the drawing of that picture by J. 
Bridges, No. 1208, * Joseph's bloody Coat brought to 
lis Father;’ and excellent study is shown in No. 379, 
by P. Williams, ‘ The Convalescent.’ Of Biblical sub- 
jects we have ‘ Aaron staying the Plague,’ No. 294; 
* The Adoration of the Magi,’ No. 397; * Christ blessing 


the little Children, No. 399, by F. Howard, have no trace | 


of religious dignity or holy earnestness. ‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,’ by J. Martin, is a dawn in a solitary 
scene, with a singular effect of light. Nowhere is there 
“ br consecration of the spirit to religious subjects. 

“ What is attained by the pictures ‘de genre?” In 
this exhibition there are many, and almost in all 
there is a want of a clear view of nature and uncon- 
strained humour. The following rise a little from 
among the mass, although not finished pictures:—' A 
weary Soldier,’ by the way, with a somewhat coquettish 
woman and a naive child, by J. Goodall; No. 142, ‘ The 
Grandmother ;’ No. 257, ‘ The going to School, by T. 
Webster; * No. 181, Poor Arabs,’ a fine sketch, by W. 
Miller; No. 295, ‘ An Italian Widow selling her Jewels,’ 

Severn; No. 421, ‘ Moses going to the Market,’ from 
« Vicar of Wakefield,” by Stonehouse; Nos. 522 and 
524, ‘ Mischief,’ T. Woodward ; No. 537, ‘ Who’ll serve 
the Queen 7’ R. Passes. 

“ Among the landscapes are not wanting a small num- 
ber, that if they do not show much pom eee my 
the old masters, yet deserve to be placed in the rank 
of works that require no common talent. Among these 
we may distinguish, No. 1224,‘ ASummer Landscape,’ 
by Koddington; No, 1223, ‘ Baccarah,’ by E. Dean; 
No. 1228, ‘Corinth,’ by Linton; No. 1204, ‘ A View of 
the Rhine,’ by Stanley ; No. 113, ‘The Convent of St. 
Conmato, near Rome, Howell; No. 115, ‘ Evening 
on the Bank of the T .’ T. Cooper; No. 180 
¢ River Scene, Creswick,’ ‘ View of the Scheldt, at Ant. 
Chiat; and Ietly, * Broschesheren ee eho dd 

tint; and lastly, * Broeckenhay: y ’ 
Cooke, No. 310.” mepeuemsunen, 

« a still life the exhibition is 

raite of favourite horses and favourit 
are not deserving of much notice. exhibities 
wants pulse and life; and only a ‘Siesta,’ No, 262 by 
Calcott, the academician, deserves nearer observation 
The critic has few words to spend on the 509 portraits : 
190 are large, 319 are small. Portraits are the weak 
side of all exhibitions, especially here, where the want 


poor. 

















of originality is great in the heads, still more in the 
wehes 4 —r- I e portrait what it should be—an histo- 


done in a spiritless mechanical manner, and cer- 
tainly often y. .~3 with an incredible technical 
awkwardness. . 

« The branch of architecture is very rich. The num- 
ber of editices, especially churches, excites the talent of 
this profession. drawings and plans exhibited, place 
the English architects above the English painters. 
But even here closer studies, with the rule, compass, 
calculation, and object, suit Knglish genius better than 
the consecration of the pencil to the beautiful. No 
very remarkable originality is seen in the buildings. 
Whether in the edifices generally, or in the sacred 
buildings, we see a varied series of the ancient form, 
the romantic, the German, and the modern, by which 


we see how the Anglo-German national style is adapted | 
for churches, schools, hospitals, and other buildings, | 


and is more and more felt to be so. 

“ among 53 plans for the new church at par pee Pate 
only, the greater part are in the romantic and nationa 
English style. There are also exhibited various plans for 
the Exchange and the Houses of Parliament. Among 
these last is one by the architect, W. Campbell, who, 
in contradiction to the surrounding buildings (West- 
minster), has liberally adorned his plan with cupolas, 
pillars, and Greco-Italian forms in a situation so little 
adapted for them. . 

“ Among the 143 works of Sculpture, 100 pieces are 
portrait figures and busts. One of the most able artists 
appears to us to be W. C. Marshal. Of five works 
which he exhibits, we may notice No. 1270, ‘ A Girl 
with a Broken Pitcher ;’ No. 1286, ‘ Eve with her First- 
born ;’ but in this the conception is not an elevated 
one. No. 1287, * Venus rescuing Eneas from Diomed ;’ 
a mere academy piece, theatrically treated. Not more 
happy is a group of ‘The Graces,’ T. Loft, No. 1281. 
There is something coquettish in the ‘ Prayer’ of P. 
Macdowell, No. 1295. No. 1293, ‘ A Bacchante,’ by L. 
Macdonald, is better; so is the old Satyr taking out a 
thorn from a young man’s foot, No. 1303; a very fine 
bas-relief, representing ‘ Bacchus and Silenus,’ is by J. 
Fillains. 

“ Further, we do not remark any work beyond the 
common academical rules and handywork. No soul 
or spirit passed into the marble, nor a Promethean 
spark struck by the chisel and hammer of creative 
artistic power from the patient mass.” 

Here then is the deliberately recorded Report of 
a German ‘‘ Commissioner of Inquiry’’ concerning 
the state of the Fine Arts in England : rerhaps it 
would be difficult to work out of a collection of 
newspaper slanders—if such a thing were collected 
—so garbled a statement, or one so utterly opposed 
to TRUTH—opposed to truth in the letter, and still 
more in the spirit. 

We have no right to quarrel, and do not quarrel, 
with Dr. Henry Merz, on the ground of his 


of our British artists is a mere question of taste ; we 
could scarcely have been justified in expecting the 
dull and heavy German to appreciate aught that 
was not as leaden in colouring, as stiff, formal, and 
inanimate (with but two or three exceptions), and 
as unmarked by originality as are the productions of 
his own school—coldly correct, itis true, but seldom 
enlivening the fancy, touching the heart, or in- 
vigorating the soul; borrowing all that is good in 
conception, all that is grand in invention, and all 


| that is true in execution, from the rich legacy of 


the old masters; and bringing to bear upon the 
copied thoughts only such dry and spiritless (how- 
ever necessary) knowledge as may be picked up by 
wooden-headed apologies for Genius in academies 
for teaching drawing:—knowledge that is most 
essential beyond doubt, but which bears about the 
same analogy to veritable miNp as the power of 
computing numbers did to the invention of the 
steam-engine. 
__ As we uave said, we have no quarrel with Dr. 
Henry Merz because he did not like our Exhibition, 
and could see nothing but what was unequivocally 
wretched in the 1409 works of Art he examined in 
the gallery of the Royal Academy, some time in the 
month of May last. We know that often the 
senses have odd appetites; that some eyes derive 
pleasure only from objects that are black ; that 
some ears prefer the braying of a donkey to the 
lulling music of the Holian harp; and that others 
refer the scent of a dung-heap to the odour of a 
nk of violets. We have a homely proverb— 
** Every one to his liking, as the old woman said 
when she kissed her cow;”’ no doubt Dr. Henry 
Merz was at perfect liberty to be pleased or dis- 
leased ; he needs no other excuse than that of 
hylock, when he preferred “ a weight of carrion 
flesh” to a bag of ducats—“ he’ll say it is his 


But we protest against this pseudo “ Criticism” 


rical | worthy spirit, and with a deli 
i . Among all these long headed youths, | 
fair Sic inden, p= ny and rosy children, the most | falsehood. 


|‘ the Sanctuary’—unless it be 





| 


upon other grounds. It 


i 
fi 


No one who reads 
arrive at this conclusion. In hist 
of “‘ criticism”’ there is no mention w 
of any of our leading artists, except M 
is dismissed with an insult—but who 
the greatest of all the intellectual j 
VENTION—than the whole of the 
put together. Not a word of 
grander in conception and 
than them all; and let them 
France to eke out the lot. Not a 
seer—the German “ critic” saw 
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fist 


him the compliment that the ex 
tained some portraits of favourite 
not deserving of notice.” Nota 
nor of Mulready, nor of Calcott, 
work of his ‘‘ deserves nearer 
some others. Neither Stanfield 
Lee, receive the smallest notice 
dismissed with half a dozen 
a — —. Etty, i 
sentence— but only one of condemnation, 
artists who have obtained dled 
second to these, there is scarcely one which the 
** critic’’ condescends to name; we need not 
through the list—it is a long one—of pai 
who, in the higher qualities of the 
inferior th be in i 


Hite 


all those who ‘‘ by earnest study and unweared | 
perseverance’ have accomplished “ the finished 
productions of the German J 
We have named the British artists—some 

them at least—of whom Dr. Henry Merz does not 
speak: let us see of whom he does say ing, | 
There are four or five upon whom he falls fou, | 
with whose existence this critic us, for the | 
first time, acquainted. Such as Mr. Duncke, 
Mr. Boughton, and Mr. Houlton—painters who 
no doubt contributed to the Royal Academy; for 
we find their names in the cata 3 a fect of 
which we were for a time sceptical. gentle. 
men, and Mr. Soloman, Mr. Drummond, Mis 
Emily Schmack, and half a score others of equi 
calibre, are selected by him from among thea 
hibitors to justify his censure upon the exhibition, 
and to prove his assertions as to the utterly wortb- 
less character of the whole mass. While forprix 
he pursues much the same course, when be dow 


| praise; and it appears that Messrs. Purse, Dem, 
opinion. His liking or disliking the productions | 


and Howel—painters of whom we never heard w- 
til this ** criticism ’’ was laid before us—aretie 
artists who are to be considered on a par with the 
artists of Germany. 

This is not simply disingenuous, nor merly 
unfair : it is a fraud upon his countrymen ; «ds 
honest breach of trust; a scandalous attempt © 
mislead their judgments by pandering to ther 
vanity and stimulating their self-love. 

We say nothing of the insult to this country ad 
to its artists, to which M. Kugler has lent be 
sanction of his respected name. It is to 
lamented—chiefly because much good might res 
from cultivating a kindly feeling and a mutual 
esteem between the artists of two countries, * 
more closely united than they have ever been; 
is to be lamented also as an outrage upon that bigt 
principle which should distinguish men acne 
in a high calling —in a pursuit which, ss 
others, demands generous sentiments ; and it 
be lamented especially, as supplyi 
to the world how mean and deg 
man may become who abe to sacrifice lay 
and general, to narrow ’ 

We condemn the example; and aul We 
last to follow it. We shall cordially | 
to England the collection of works of sper 
promised from Germany, and as cordially 
if s be found —_ te this mar 

e may, possibly, recur r 
month, and print a translation of the ¢ 
Seance aersy er 

uffolk-street; merely 
that, if the aoe — ——_ ing, ond 
critic is to ieved, i : 
to Great Britian than the Exhibition 
Academy. 
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tnoNs OF Lonvon, Part IV. By Joun 
tes er venat. Biackwoop AnD Sons. 
The maps contained in this number of the work 
are‘ The River Thames from Hampton to Staines, 
and the “‘ South-western Railway from Nine-elms 
to Weybridge ;” and they comprehend the loca. - 
lities described in the text, among the heads of 
which are Bushy Park, Hampton, Wimbledon, 
Walton, Kingston, Chertsey, &c., &c.: the plan 
of the work being to describe the places according 
to the order of their contiguity, and to embody 
anecdotes and brief memoirs of persons, the me- 
mory of whom associates with the places. We are 
at Hampton accordingly reminded of Garrick, by 
afew paragraphs of light gossip about him and his 
villa, which, although presenting nothing new, are 
nevertheless agreeable. A cut is given of the villa, 
of which we believe Dr. Johnson made a re- 
mark to Garrick himself, who was showing the 
place in the pride of his heart, to the effect that 
such things tended to fix irrevocably the affections 
of men upon the goods of this world. 

There is nothing in a varied course of light read- 
ing more winning than Topography, seasoned with 
the biographical sprinklings which are akin to it; 
and we envy not the man to whose heart the stones 
of a country church-yard are voiceless. ‘* We are 
now at Wimbledon, and we must pause to look 
about us,’’ says the text before us. The inha- 
bitants of London know little of Wimbledon, save 
as the modern pré aux clercs—the scene of the 
honourable adjustment of disputes—a sort of trial 
by powder and shot, somewhat like the,trials of the 
middle ages. When Ali Pacha asked an English 
guest, wearing a militia uniform, where he had 
served, the reply was, is Toy “FiuPrsdov Kopoy 
“upon Wimbledon-common ;’”’ but Ali did not 
seem to remember the battle; nor is it here 
mentioned, although everything of local interest 
seems to be touched upon. 

There is something highly interesting in the his- 
tory of all these places, each having at one time 
or other been signalized by the residence of royal 
or distinguished persons. The Porch House, at 
Chertsey, was the abode of Cowley, the poet, whom 
Pope, in his ‘‘ Windsor Forest,”’ laments— 

“Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley strung 

His living harp, and lofty Denham sung?” 

St. Anne’s Hill is known as the residence of the 
late Charles James Fox, to whose memory a ceno- 
taph was placed by his widow in Chertsey church. 
The number contains numerous woodcut vignettes, 
a of which are of high excellence. 

e shall review this work again—probably in- 
troducing some of its wood-cuts—when the volume 
is completed. 


_— 


Gu Bras ann Camitua. Painted by T. M. 
Jor. Engraved by G. Zosex. Published by 
8. Hottyer. 

A clever print, from one of Mr. Joy’s capital pic- 

tures—of which he has painted many — from the 

story of Gil Blas. The scene describes the mo- 
ment when the Lucretia of the tale admires and 
covets the glittering ring upon the finger of the 
simpleton. It is full of true character: the 
engraver has done it justice ; the work is wrought 
with care and finish; and, as we imagine he is 
young in his profession, this production may be 
— as affording safe promise of distinction 


— 


Guipe to rue County or WicKktow. 

BLPAsT, and Guipe To Tae Grant’s Cavse- 
Way. Published by Curry and Co., Dublin. 
These litte illustrated guides are very neatly got 
o — they afford ample information to tourists 
the most beautiful and the most wonderful of 

scenery of Ireland, a country rich in materials 
will © artists, to which we hope many of them 
- their steps. It is marvellous, however, 

i © guide-book makers manage to give us dry 

~ hel without ever finding their fancy awakened 
r euthusiasm aroused. Here we have every 

t worth nhoting—all needful instruction as to 
werious routes, with exceeding accuracy as to 
distances ces—but not a line that may lure the tra- 
T into visiting places so grand and picturesque 
thought of which, for a moment 
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these pages put together. The works are from the 
press of Messrs. Curry and Co., of Dublin, to 


| whom the literature of Ireland is largely indebted. 





Makes us long more to be among them than all 


His Royat Hicuness tue Paice Avserr. 
Engraved by H. T. Ryaxt, from a Painting by 
G. Parren, A. R.A. Published by Graves 
and WagMEs-ey, Pall.Mall._- 

This is the fom = full-length portrait of the Prince, 
which our ers will recollect at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1841. The picture has 
since, however, undergane considerable altera- 
tions and improvements ; and Mr. Ryall has per- 
formed his portion of the work with the taste, 
skill, and judgment for which he is distinguished. 
It represents his Royal Highness dressed in 
princely magnificence as a Knight of the Garter ; 
and his fine manly figure, gentlemanly bearing, 
and kind and intelligent countenance are aptly 
pourtrayed. The work is of great size, designed, 
we —. to class with the grand state portrait 
of the Queen, by Chalon, and as a ‘‘ companion” 
to that work it will be an acquisition; for our 
own parts, however, we should prefer to look at 
an engraving from one of the exquisite miniatures 
by Mr. Ross. 





TripuTe To THE Memory or Sir Curisto- 
pHerR Wren. By C. R. Cocktaitt, Esq., 
R.A. Publisher, ALex. Hix, Edinburgh. 

Few publications of modern times are at once so 

interesting and valuable as this; a “ tribute’’ 

indeed, to the memory of the great British 
architect. The issue of such a publication reflects 
honour upon the enterprising publisher of Edin- 
burgh. Itis a collection of the mighty works of 
the English master of the art, grouped with skill 
and effect, so as to place each in as favourable a 
position as was possible; toafford a correct notion 
of the particular character of each; and to pro- 
duce an agreeable picture out of a mass of build- 
ings. Inthe foreground are, Temple-bar, and the 
several structures of minor size ; occupying the 
middle ground, are the several churches, &c. of 

London; and in the back ground, towers St. 

Paul’s. It is difficult to conceive the exceeding 

beauty of the print; the artist has contrived to 

introduce into it, the most perfect harmony— 
distributing the various structures so skilfully and 
judiciously that at first sight every one of them 
seems to be inits proper place; and, in their happy 
combination, to form a grand city of noble and 
graceful structures—such as the imagination may 
create, or the glorious architect may have seen in 
his dreams. A finer tribute to genius has never 
been erected. Truly his works live after him. 
To the artist of any class this print is a most im- 
portant acquisition; and equally so to all lovers 
of the sublime and beautiful. Few have an idea 
that the works of Sir Christopher Wren amounted 
in number to 62. They are all introduced into 
this assemblage—in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and elsewhere. The engraving—in line—has 
been executed by Mr. Wm. Richardson. In this 
respect also, it is the work of a master. We 
therefore cordially adopt a passage from the pro- 

spectus :— fi . 

** This magnificent work, which excited gene- 
ral admiration at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy of London in 1838, and of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1839, embraces, in one 
gorgeous and picturesque composition, exquisite 
and correct representations of upwards of sixty 

ublic structurcs, the work of that greatest of 
ritish architects, whose memory and genius it is 

designed to hallow and commemorate; and has 
been admitted to form one of the most elegant 
tributes ever paid by living to departed genius." 


Tue Eve or tue Detvce. Painted and en- 
graved by Joun Martin, Esq. Publisher, 
GitBert, Sheffield. > se 

This, also, is the publication of a provincial pub- 

lisher; and affords evidence of a liberal and en- 

terprising spirit. It forms an excellent com- 
panion to either of the many fine mezzotint prints 
executed by Mr. Martin—the designer and en- 
graver. The picture is the property of the Prince 

Albert, to whom the print is dedicated. There 

are those who prefer Martin in ‘‘ black and white 

to Martin in colours; here, at least, his brilliant 
fancy has ample scope ; and in poetic conception 
and fertility of invention he is certainly unsur- 
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passed, if he be equalled, by any living painter. In 
this work he has endeavoured to “* Vg py! his 
imaginings of the auntediluvian world, and to re- 
present the near conjunction of the sun, moon, and 
a comet, as one of warning signs of approach. 
ing doom."’ In the distance are the ocean and 
the mountains ; on a lofty promontory isthe Ark 
in the middle ground are the ‘‘ forest trees ;”’ an 
in ~~ fore 4 und ~ euperne, sad aate—e 
people revelling.’’ pon a , & grou 
assembled—Patriarchs and the family of Noah, 
anxiously gathered round Methuselah, whom, b 
a poetic licence, the artist has made to live un 
the ** Eve of the Deluge.’’ He is here repre- 
sented as dying. 





Tue Wipow’'s Son. Painted by Ovenpeck; 
lithographed by Leon Nogu. Publishers, 
Graves and WARMESLEY. 

This is a work of the highest possible merit; and 
one which it is to the honour of the publishers to 
have introduced into England. It isa chef d’auvre 
of the great German painter, copied with fine 
effect by a competent artist ; and to all true lovers 
of the excellent in Art it will be a rare and valu- 
able acquisition. The story is emphatically told ; 
the figure and expression of the Saviour are ad- 
mirable—a little less of calm confidence in the 
assembled group may be desirable; but the draw- 
ing is exquisitely fine, and the whole composition 
reaches very near perfection. We rejoice to find 
such works increasing among us: they will essen- 
tially serve the British artist, and gratify as well 
as instruct all classes. 


ELEMENTARY Perspective. 5 Bee J. Raw- 
Lins. Published by Tir? and Booue. 
This work contains six plates, with numerous dia- 
grams and explanatory letter-press. first 
three are devoted to parallel perspective, of which 
numerous examples are given—as of arches in per- 
spective, arches from two centres, circles, &c. 
three latter plates are similarly arranged with 
examples of angular perspective, and explain acci- 
dental points and proportional lines ; the perspec- 
tive of pediments or gables, circular fronts, cres- 
cents, &c. &e. The work is an abbreviation of 
a has been, in many instances, expanded into 
volumes. 





Heratpry or Fisu. By Tuomas Movuze. 
Published by Joun Van Voonst. 
We trust that the author of this work will reap 
from it a reward adequate to the amount of labour 
which he has bestowed upon his subject, although 
it appears scarcely a theme of sufficient general in- 
terest te create an extensive demand. By aed 
and patient research, a mass of information is 
collected, comprehending the bulk of piscatorial 
i and cognizances, and among them, of 
course, the insignia of the famous coat which 
Slender, in a boastful humour, multiplies into 
twelve luces, but which Mr. Moule limits to three. 
In looking over the ** Heraldry of Fish,”’ we are 
forcibly reminded of the archaic devices to which 
our ancestors had recourse in professing them- 
selves armigeri, so many of these distinctive adop- 





tions being what are termed canting arms, or 
armes partentes, or pictorial pu on names ; 
and often erroneous and overstrai in their ap- 


plication. Among the simplest instances of these 
scaly quips, we may mention the arms of the 
family of Soles—three soles naiant; the bearings 
of Shelley—sable, a fess engrailed between three 
whelks ore; which remind us of Scarron, who, 
when he went to Chalons to eat carp stewed in 
champagne, declared his arms to be—argent three 
carp naiant in pale Champagne. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For permission to study in the Dulwich Gallery, ap- 
plication should be made to 8. Denning, Esq., the 
keeper; and to do so in the National Gallery, we pre- 
sume, to — Segur, Esq.; in both these places, however, 
only a fixed number are allowed to study at the same 
time. 

Our correspondent in “‘ Worcester” may be assured 
that we shall obtain the information he requires as 
soon as we can. 

R. H. must excuse our declining to prosecute the 
subject of “ Vebicles”’ for a time. 
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ARTISTS, PRINTSELLERS, AND OTHERS, 
Are respectfully informed, that 


C.F. BIELEFELD 


Has formed 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF NEW AND ELEGANT 


DESIGNS FOR PICTURE FRAMES, 


IN THE 
IMPROVED PAPIER MACHE. 


‘ . . : he 

iori these Frames consists in their having all the effect of old carved work; man of t 
met, amen phe the finest carvings of the 17th Century. The small Frames are far soap lable to 
injury than pulley work, Papier Mache being 4 remarkably ry and awe a s way | by om Ses 
gilding very freely ; the Frames do not weigh one quarter w 0 Fe ae ae aché Works, No. 15 
usual , Specimens are now on View at C. F. BIELEFELD’S Papier Mac » No. 15, 
WELLIN MS -STREET WORTH, STRAND; where also Pattern-Books may be had, price I4s., Se 
of a variety of Patterns of Picture and Glass Frames, and Window Cornices, already executed, and on Sale. 





Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the FRAMES, CHEVAL an ) \ 
PY atromage of the President and Membersof the Royal |CONSOLE TABLES, WINDOW CORNICES, 
Academ 


y. SCREENS, and every department of CARVING ap 
ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC |GILDING, of superior quality, songs cheaper than 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- by any other manufacturer, by P. 


GARBANATI, 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs | WORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR- 
to retarn his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 


TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
tomers for the ernie er baw 80 universally 


ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal offer them at such low prices that he defies competition. 
Academy in ager he wishes to express his great | 
e, 





An extensive assortment of pe mag and eer 
: omti i ; ; Wood Picture Frames kept ready. ilding in all its 
obligations he, his father, and ha pradecessor avin | pranchen in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the , Prices. Ladies and Costenen _ on ho 3 Deer 
Presidents to the present time. | ings, ene ang id gry ready sonia a pow not 
These Tubes combine me toe of = the Kingdom 4 A quantity of Picture Frames pf aid 
, economy, and portability in the highest |: : digg 

Sy L. — ie be pressed ont at a time, and — = gay have been some time on hand, at red 

the remai will keep good for years, even in warm, | i, 

_ ae 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 1m 
Thomas Brown, Colsormen, te Artiste, and Manufac: | RAND’S PATENT 

of every Material for Painting in and Water, | 
165, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 'METALLIC COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from " 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as ail FOR OIL COLOURS. 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- | 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 





RAND, the Inventor, Patentee, and sole 
® Manufacturer of the above, during the time they 
were known to the profession solely under the name 
of “ Brown’s Patent,” has made arrangements with 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 38, Rathbone-place, 
by which that firm are supplied by him with Tubes 
of the same description as those so long supplied by 
J. Rand to Mr. Brown.—August Ist, 1842. 


-“ : . WINSOR and NEWTON, of 38, RATHBUNE- 

F ery A, Ray re ° Boateosien. PLACE, respectfully announce, that they have on sale 
L @ that the NERS ausige ng ewer | Oil Colours in Rand’s Patent Collapsible Tubes, whole- 

himeelf and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED | gaie retail. and for exportation . 

by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will , po : 

be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given their patronage 
to the late firm, he begs to return his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures and 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :— 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibilltty of a — — thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage of ion i : : 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who greet patronage tetea ed eee ite emcomniames and 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- [egenleus Inventor, not only obtained a prize for th 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of | merits of his Easel at the National Ex ito f Ma : 
the finest pone mas a the Art), this Canvass is par-| factures and Inventions, but also easived toes tht 
ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack | Government a liberal reward for the assistan he ren- 
or peel, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. | dered to the Professors of Art ustance he ren 
eh Fon ME COLL E METALLIC] | Thoogh pursing the adventgse of the. langet 
ventor and Patentee, and Manufacturer of the Collap-| jnve of a) voce 1eeenuly and holding steadily paint- 
sible Metallic Tubes, having thrown them open to the y large size, M 


} » M. BonnomMe’s invention 
trade, D. and Co. beg to state that they can supply Oecupies nO more space than the smallest of the Artists’ 
them fillet with oi! colours in any quantity ; also, tu 


Easels now in use, and certainly not so much as the 
Gt Verniches, M-Guetp, and Acpaoltum, greater number of them. 


Zine Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The surfaces of| Th¢ position and heig 
these Tal lets are well adapted for highly-finished paint- justed with the utmost fa 
ings, and superior to panels or milled boards. which permits even unusually large works to be, when 

ater-Colours in Cakes or Moist, filled in mahogany piaced on this Easel, as much under control as smaller 
or japanne:! boxes for sketching. Ones. The painting can also be sloped or thrown for- 
yhatman’s Drawing Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. | ¥8"4 to ree angle most favourable for the view, and 

J.D. H., ditto. this forward inclination can be adjusted with ease and 

Tinted or Academy Paper, in great variety of tints | ©*#*tness. 
for chalk or pencil. It presents a neat and even elegant appearance, and 

Genuine Cumberland Lead Pencils, warranted of | is peculiarly fitted as well for all purposes of exhibition 
pure lead. ; as for the studio; affording the utmost convenience for 

Chalks and Crayons of all descriptions. the advantageous display of large or small works 

French, Hog, and Sable Hair Brushes for Oil and | The connoisseur who des . 
Water-Colour Painting. 


ires to exhibit his gems of Art 
Marbie Siabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Paint- 


in a manner adapted to make the most fay im- 

on, Obtains in the improvements ~y-+ 4 
)rawing Boards, Easels, T Squares, and ey i 

for Architectaral renpbinenest » haa 





DIMES AND CO. (tate WARING anv DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 








THE PATENT EASEL. 


INSOR and NEWTON respectfully in- 
___ form the Profession and the Public, that this 
admirably-constructed Easel, the invention of M. Bon- 
HOMME, Of Paris, is manufactured by them with con- 
siderable improvements on the French model, and 
with the advantage of the best English workmanship. 
W. and N. are induced to submit this Easel to the 


ht of a painting may be ad- 
cility by a novel arrangement, 


orward an auxiliary hitherto much required. 


The Easel to be seen at WINSOR ‘i y 
Artists’ Colourmen to Her M sey and we we 


Highness Prince Albert, 38, Rat! bone-place, London. 





Drawings and Paintings lent to copy. 


of ancient colouring), the mee 
retain their freshness, 
lustre uninjured b 
paired by time. + Speen 
Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour 
under-mentioned tints, viz : 
Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Green. 
White and Half Tint. 


VAN EYCK’S GLASS 
FOR OIL PAINTING, — 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, mayo Real et 


Any of the above Media may be 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first colouring. 
No. 2. For second colouring, 
Any of the above Media may 
to the taste of the Painter, wi 


Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, without unde. 
going any chemical process. 
MILLER’S PROYDOR. 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING IN Wate 
COLOURS. 


in the above Art. It causes the 


t' re application of this 
itself will accomplish it without injury to the surface 
Manuractory : 56, Lone-acns, Lonpox. 


da MINIATURE PAINTERS, &.—¥, 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT C. 
REGENT-STREET, Manofactorer of 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and 
of all sizes, shapes, and 
W. Warriner, having been established 

quarter of a century, begs to returr bis 
to those Artists and others who have 

atronised him; begs further to inform them tht 





ice, defy all competition. A great 
sages and Glasses always ready, or 
order. : 
The Trade, Merchants, and Captaine of Ships 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with 
greatest punctuality. 


ELEGANT AND 

WARRANTED TO CLEAN 
C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREB, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, 


opposite Fetes 

lane leave to inform the Trade, wi 

Public, t they can obtain A | 
EXPLANATORY SHEET kt 

sod tect ses 





E 

numerous elegant Patterns, the 
to the — —— = - 

y part of the Uni ingdom. 
w Old Frames re-gilt ; largeand small Miniature Pre 

rices. Fancy-wood Frames | 

description. from the country punctual # 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 179. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES 
HARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-stre 


C ti) te THe DispatcH 
soilicent is 
that they ~ . su a ever hit 


of the very man 


attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, 
the exact patterns and prices of ove 
sized frames, ornamented with 
pressly for this Manufactory, be | 


apt AD 


at proportionate 





to 
with Frames in yA 
wood Frames and Mouldings. 
and re-gilt 


a1 
c- 


n seasoned for 
An extensive Stock bert eee not bia 





delivery.—All goods en 
three months. 


‘ 





ar 


to the taste of the Painter, with Miller's Varin of 


T. M. begs to call the attention of Artist to hiss 


This liquid is intended to supply the Of water 
pd amilp 





| 
| 
i 


as a seston of new patterns, which, ey 
wade 


PICTURE 
SUPRRIOR  DESCHIMI, 
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[ae png Eel iy Hp By 
ECT, and the means em Or 
and EFF By ROBERT yom a iv 
ww id by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Published and sist; and ‘T. Miller, Artiste’ Colour. 
man, 56, Long-acre. 





—_ 


Just published, price 16s., 








HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 

T portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape, and 

other Outlines, in Perspective, wi out Elementary 

Knowiedg. To which is “y= a Compendium of the 
aspecTIVE and ErFfeEct. 

Bale of Pe By W. F. Exxior, Esq. ‘ : 

There are few persons, unacquainted with the art o 
ae bat have (either when travelling, or at other 

of their lives) had frequent occasion to lament 
that deficiency. The difficulties in the way of sketch- 
objects correctly, without a knowledge of the laws 
which regulate Optical Perspective, have been so great, 
and hitherto so forcibly felt, as to be considered in- 
superable. Messrs. Fuller, however, are to an- 
pounce, that, in “ The Sketcher’s Guide,” they have 
ed an apparatus, extremely simple, and as porta- 
as a hand-book, by means of which those obstacles 
are overcome; and any person, by simply attending to 
the printed instructions, may draw Landscapes, or other 
objects, as faithfully as they are presented to the eye. 

And, in order to simplify and encourage the study of 
Perspectiveand pictorial Composition, they have added 
to the above a Synopsis of the Rules of Perspective and 
Effect; clearly and po nae A written, and containing 

us IJlustrative Examples. 

MTo persons travelling, either on the Continent or 
elsewhere, “ The Sketcher’s Guide’’ will be an inya- 
luable companion ; as, by its assistance, there is not a 
single scene of interest but may be secured, to give 
birth to pleasurable, if not useful, reminiscences at 
some future period. The student in Drawing and Per- 
spective will also find it an important help. It will 
facilitate his progress by demonstrating practically the 
application of the rules he may have learnt theoretically. 
At the same time, the letter-press and illustrations will 
teach him the most approved methods of combining 
and treating his subjects to compose a picture. 

Orders should be immediately given to Messrs. Ful- 
ler, 34, Rathbone-place, or through any Book or Print- 
selier in Town or Country. 

London: Published by S. and J. Fuller, at their 
— and Artists’ Repository, 34, Rath- 





AK CARVINGS for CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, &c.—Me-srs. BRAITHWAITE 
and CO., Proprietors of the patent method of CARV- 
ING in SOLID WOOD, beg leave to invite the No- 
bility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their Specimens 
of Uak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellish- 
ments of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion-rails, 
ables, Altar-screens, Pulpits, Reading-desks, Lecterns, 
Stall-beads, Finials, Organ-screens, Gallery-fronts, &c., 
at one half the price usually charged. 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the 
entire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Ca- 
thedral, Church, or Mansion. 

By their process a most important saving in expense 
and time will be found in the fitting or repairs of 
Churches or Mansions, either in the Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan style, in any description of wood. It is equally 
applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic Furniture, such as 

Book-cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-frames, 
Coats of Arms, Mouldings, &c., &c.—No. 5, HEN- 
RIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








ASE OF URGENT DISTRESS. — The 
attention of the generous and benevolent is 
earnestly entreated to the following case :—Mr. JAMES 
Eoan, the eminent mezzotinto engraver, died in the 
month of October, leaving three children, of the ages of 
13, 11, and 7, utterly unprovided for. He long 
struggled with difficulties in his profession, which he 
had — been enabled to overcome, having received the 
public approval, and that of the publishers, for his re- 
cent works, more especially for his engraving after 
Cattermole’s ‘ English Hospitality in the Olden Time,’ 
when death deprived his family of a protector, the Arts 
of a valuable assistant, and his friends of an associate, 
for whose amiable qualities and considerable talents they 
entertained the highest esteem and res . Under these 
circumstances, Fy mg sympathy and assistance are 
ad cy spol | for; and it is confidently hoped that 
aid will be supplied by the charitable, who appreciate 
British Art, in order that his young and interesting 
children may be rescued from present want and future 


Subscriptions for this truly benevolent will 
be received by Mr. F. G. Mesa, Threadneedie-street, 
Batis ; Mr. A. W. Bailey, Cornbill, publisber; 
‘ . Graves and Warmsly, 6, Pall-Mall, publishers ; 
Owe Hall, Esq., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, , 
Brompton ; John Lucas, Esq., painter, 3, St. John’s 

Ood-road, Regent’s-park; Mr. C. E. Wagstaff, en- 
Evy 4, Hastings-street, Burton-crescent; Mr. R. 





er, 14, 
d, printer, Pear Tree Cottage, Holloway. 


wo LETTERS to an AMATEUR or In One Vol., small 4to., tastefully bound, price 31s. 6d., 


~ Reg PF rr tig BALLADS. 

.C. . F.S. is work consists 
British Ballads taker: from the collections of Percy, 
Evans, Ritson, Pinkerton, Jamieson, 
Buchan, Herd, and others, by whom they have been 
gathered with so much industry and care; and, also, 


the general 


which they are scat- 
are mixed up with a mass of in- 
compositions. 


CHEVY CHASE; illustrated by J. Franklin; en- 
graved by Linton, Smith, Landelis, Armstrong, &c. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; illustrated by 

J. R. Herbert, A.R.A.; engraved by Green. 
FAIR ROSAMOND; illustrated by Franklin ; engraved 
by T. Williams, Miss Williams, Walmsley, Evans, &c. 
THE DEMON LOVER; illustrated by J.Gilbert; en- 
graved by Folkard and Bastin. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAYD; illustrated by T. Cres- 
wick, W. B. Scott, &c. ; engraved by Williams, &c. 
KEMPION ; illustrated by W. B. Scott; engraved by 
Smith and Linton. 

THE CHILD OF ELLE; illustrated by J. Franklin; 
engraved by Williams. 

THE TWA BROTHERS ; illustrated by W. P. Frith; 
engraved by Bastin. 

THE BLIND BEGGAR; illustrated by J. Gilbert ; en- 
graved by Vizetelly. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW ; illustrated by R. Dadd; 
engraved by Green. 

SIR PATRICK SPENS; illustrated by J. Franklin; 
engraved by Armstrong. 

GIL MORICE;; illustrated by K. Meadows ; engraved 
by Smith and Linton. " , 

SIR ALDINGAR,;; illlustrated by J. Gilbert ; engraved 
by Gilks and Folkard. 

SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE; illustrated by E. Cor- 
bould; engraved by Smith and Linton. 

KING ARTHUR’S DEATH ; illustrated by J. Frank- 
lin; engraved by Green, Nicholls, Williams, &c. 

THE HEIRE OF LINNE;; illustrated by E. M. Ward; 
engraved by Bastin. 

LORD SOULIS; illustrated by R. Mc Ian; engraved 
by Smith and Linton. 


LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET;; illustrated by 
H.T Townsend ; engraved by Folkard, Branston, &c. 


FAUSE FOODRAGE;; illustrated by T. M. Joy; en- 
graved by Miss Williams. 

GENEVIEVE;; illustrated by J. Franklin; engraved 
by Armstrong and Nicholls. 


FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM ; illus- 
trated by H. Warren; engraved by Jackson. 


THE BIRTH OF ST. GEORGE; illustrated by W. B. 
Scott; engraved by Folkard, Vizetelly, and Armstrong. 


THE MERMAID; illustrated by J. Franklin; en- 
graved by Green, Nicholls, Branston, Walmsley, &c. 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER; illustrated by BE. Cor- 
bould; engraved by 8. Williams and J. W. Whimper. 


SIR AGILTHORN; illustrated by Redgrave, A.R.A; 
engraved by Walmsley, Bastin, Branston, &c. 


JOHNIE OF BREADISLEE;; illustrated by Sibson; 
engraved by Linton. 


THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW;; illustrated by 
J. Franklin; engraved by F. Branston and E. Evans. 


Each ballad is preceded by two pages, giving its his- 
tory, and supplying such information concerning it as 
the Editor Pas been enabled to obtain. Into these 

are introduced, generally, the airs to which the 
Pallads are sung; and My pictorial illustrations that 
may serve to explain the text. 

Each ballad is illustrated by one artist, and in every 
instance the des is drawn by him on. the wood; 
and the work thus exhibits examples of the genius of 
a large Lecspeetee of the most accomplished artists of 
Great Britain. 


The sv of our English engravers on wood is 
guismmely aauaned? this im t department of 
the Work has been entrusted only to artists of acknow- 
ledged skill and eminence; and the whole of the illus- 
trations of a ballad have been confided, as far as pos- 
sible, to one engraver. 

The aim of all parties en, in the uction of 
the Work has aos to render it worthy of the Country 
and of the Arts. 

London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 
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Address, Messrs. Winsor and Newton, Rathbone- 
place; or, at Mr. Davis’s Residence, No. 2, Pieschell- 
place, Cambridge-terrace, Edgware-road. 


L ALLIANCE des ARTS, rue Montmartre, 
No. 178, Paris.—Administrator, M. A. Walois: 
Directors, Messrs. Paul Lacroix (Bi le Jacob), 
MM Bovdliss N ly F Lecret Soller 
° 0 ; B. tor; 
Dupin, Barrister ; Batailliard at Coarmnndinn "h red 
praer London Correspondent, Mr. Joseph Thomas, 
j of the 
8 


Society she Lag s yige or 

picture- eries, 
¢., valuation uch cabctions hee 4 a 
simple, descriptive, and c fied, by persons 
"Elis, in each department ; publicity 


? 





the 
in the French, lish, and other journals, as also in 
the Bulletin de |’Alliance des Arts; direction and care 
of sales by auction; commission for the guaranteed 
ey as at re sales of books, paintings, objects of 
» &e.; ex 
between individuals and wublte collections in France, 
England, and other countries. 


O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AMA. 
TEURS, and COLLECTORS of PAINTINGS, 

RARE BOOKS, and WORKS of ART.—The followi 
CATALOGUES, prepared by the Directors of the 
liance des Arts, rue Montmartre, Paris, may be ob- 
tained gratis, on oopmocsiee to Mr. Joseph omas, 
No. 1, Finch-lane, hill, London; others are in 
course of formation :—Catalogue of the Numismatical 
and Arc’ Library of the late M. T. E. Mionnet, 
conservator of the cabinet of medals in the King’s Li- 
brary, member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles ae rot a ription ~- —— 
Antiques, &c.; catalogue of drawings, by the great 
masters of Italian, ish, German, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French schools, from the cabinet of M. Villenave, 
member of several learned societies. The particulars 
as to place and time of sale are attached to the cata- 
logues.—Le Bulletin de |’Alliance des Arts is published 
on the 10th and 25th of every month, and may be sub- 
scribed for at 12s. per annum, with Mr. Thomas. 


OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICER, 

52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are tfully informed, et our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can hen rd only be 
obtained oo Se wm Of F. oe CU., 52, 
Regent-street, re an immense no Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, A Se 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c., &c., in Mga! Sd of 
ble use to w orna- 


Decoration, and for every pe 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rae Basse du Rempart, 


Paris.—May 25, 1842. 
weer INVENTED SKETCHING 
PENCILS. 

BB. Very black for the foreground. 

HB. Middle tint. 

N. Neutral tint, for distance. 

E. WOLFF and 8ON to recommend their new 
invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS and CRAYONS, 
which will not rub off or smear, They are richer In 
colour and superior in working to any other Pencil 
hitherto known. The great advantage derived from 
these Chalks, are their capability of producing effect 
with little ar, combined with their adhesive quali- 
ties, which will admit of the drawings being kept ina 
portfolio without fear of smearing. 

May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stationers ; 
and at the Manufacturer’s, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 











and Trinkets, &c.— 
retail, in bottles at Is. 6d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the P. "s sole agents, B ‘ 
Catlers an Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the 5 


ers. FELD 8s London made Table Kni 
Perfum 


at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middie-row, 
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THE ART-UNION. 














WEST-RIDING ART-UNION. 


Tux extraordinary popularity and success which have attended the 
transactions of the Zotiety, dousninatel “THE ART-UNION,” in this 
country ; the great benefit derived from its operations, both to Art and 
Artists ; the talent which it has been the means of eliciting and fostering, 
and the feeling for Art which it has caused to be engendered in many 
cases, and in many others improved ; the liberality with which it has been 
supported, and the various channels that have by its agency been opened 
for compensating the labours of British Genius; stamp this Institution 
as the most important existing evidence of the rapid growth of a taste for 
Art in this Kingdom. ie 

It was, indeed, a happy idea, that a trifling individual subscription 
might accumulate a fund sufficiently large to purchase annually some of 
the best productions of the English School of Painting, the chance of 

ssing which should be within the power of every supporter of the 

nstitution, at the same time that he had a certainty of an equivalent for 

his contribution, in a specimen of Graphic Art well worthy of acceptation : 
to the full value, indeed, of the amount of his subscription. 

Under these circumstances, and with the view of rendering the ad- 
vantayes of the system above adverted to more directly available to his 
townsimen and others, Mr. Girseat begs to announce that he has made 
arrangements for establishing an ART-UNION for Sheffield and the 
West-Riding. In embarking on an enterprise of so arduous a character, 
he ventures to solicit the support and co-operation of his Friends and 
the Public, confident that his plan offers advantages which merit their 
especial notice. 

In the first place, without wishing to say anything to the prejudice of 
the Institution in London, the general scheme of which it is his intention 
to adopt, so far as circumstances will admit, he would observe that those 
subscribers to the West-Riding Art-Union who may happen to be Prize- 
holders, will be enabled to select Pictures without either having to incur the 
expense of a journey to London, or to delegate their choice to a Committee ; 
who, however competent they may be to judge of the merits of Pictures 
as Works of Art, cannot be expected to suit the particular tastes of indi- 
viduals for whom they may be commissioned to select, both as to style 
and subject, so exactly as the individuals themselves. Secondly, every 
Subscriber of One Guinea will, in addition to the chance of obtaining a 
Painting, receive an Engraving of such excellence, as will, it may be 
confidently asserted, very far surpass any of the Art-Union Plates which 
have been hitherto issued. And thirdly, all the Subscribers will receive 
their Plates immediately on the paymeng, of their respective Subscriptions, 
instead of having to wait for them eight or twelve months, as is the case 


in similar Institutions. To thisimportant feature of his plan Mr. Gitpert 


begs to direct especial attention: it is one which cannot fail to give uni- 


versal satisfaction, inasmuch as the subscribers will be at once enabled | 


to estimate the value of the work procured, which, to say the least, 
will be equivalent to the Guinea he subscribes; and at a subsequent and 
not distant period, he will have, in addition, the chance of obtaining a 
Painting by some eminent [British Artist, selected by himself, of between 
the value of Ten Guineas and Two Hundred Guineas. 

With reference to the Paintings to be submitted for competition, Mr. 
Gitesar begs to state that he has peculiar Opportunities for obtaining 
from artists in London and elsewhere a number of Works of first-rate 


excellence, and of varied subjects and styles, for exhibition and selection ; | 


moreover, he wishes to be distinctly understood that Prize-holders will not 
have particular Pictures allotted to them, but that they will be allowed to 
select for themselves to the amount to which they may be entitled upon 
the drawing. ‘The number and amount of Prizes will, of course, depend 
upoa the amount of money to be subscribed. The Pictures will be sub- 
mitted to Public Inspection at Mr. GILBERT'S “ REPOSITORY OF 











THE FINE ARTS,” in the New Public Building jn ‘; 
the top of Chapel Walk, Fargate, Sheffield, as om as poo ot 
removal of Mr. Danby’s Painting of ‘The Opening of the Sixth the 
which is now exhibiting. The Drawing is intended to take ples 
Music-Hatt, Sheffield, under the superintendence of a Commitee ui 
elected for the purpose on some day to be hereafter : tobe | 
the meanwhile Mr. Gitnerrt begs to state, that it will be his en 
conduct the undertaking on such spirited, and at the same time eqai a 
and honourable, principles as will ensure for him the confidence off" 
opinion of all those who may favour him with their support, eal 

Until the Opening of his Repository, in Fargate, Subseribery’ Nama 
will be received at his Book and Print Establishment, Eyre.atret, ant 
of Charles-street. For every Guinea subscrihed, parti wa 
receive, at their option, a copy of Watt’s splendid line engraving, ar 
Leslie, R.A., of ‘ May Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ or the mez. 
tinto engraving by Lucas, after Isabey, of ‘The Return to Port,’ Thee | 
Plates, it may be asserted without fear of contradiction, have never ber 
surpassed in their respective styles by any that have yet been published 
As the Plates will be delivered when the Subscriptions are paid, Me. 
would impress upon those parties intending to subseribe 
of sending in their Names at as early a period as possible, in onder 
secure the best impressions. In order to convey to the Public some ida 
of the high character of the Engravings, Mr. G. may state that hel | 
been honoured by receiving, in the course of a few days’ stay in Lond, / 
the Names of upwards of Fifty Subscribers, many of whom are enise 
for their taste and skill in connexion with the Fine Arts. iption 
are received in London, by Messrs. Graves and Watstey, Print Sdn | 
to the Queen, Pall Mall; Mr. James Bonn, Bookseller, King Willaa. 
street; Messrs. A. H. Barty and Co., Publishers, 83, Cornhill; and Me, 
How, at the Office of the “ Art Union,” 132, Fieet-street. 


Mr. G. begs to state, that he has already made arrangement i 
receiving Pictures for his West-Riding Art-Union, from the folloving | 
eminent artists :— ' 


W. Allan, Esq., R.A. Edwin Landseer, Esq,, RA. 
W. Brigstock, Esq. John Martin, K.L. 

W. Brockedon, Esq. R. R. Mclan, Esq. 

A. Clint, Esq. D. M‘Clise, Esq., R.A. 
A. Cooper, Esq., R.A. H. P. Parker, Esq. 

T. S. Cooper, Esq. J. B. Pyne, Esq. 

Ed. Corbould, Esq. D. Roberts, Esq., A.RA. 
T. Creswick, Esq. W. Salter, Esq., MAP. 
R. B. Davis, Esq. W. Shayer, Esq. 

A. Frazer, Esq. C. Simson, Esq. 

H. Gastineau, Esq. J. Simpson, Esq. 

S.A. Hart, Esq., A.R.A. C. Stanfield, Esq., RA. 
B. R. Haydon, Esq. F. P. Stephanoff, Esq. 
J. F. Herring, sen., Esq. H. J. Townsend, Esq. 
T. B. Howard, Esq. J. Ward, Esq., R.A. 

T. M. Joy, Esq. W. E. Ward, Esq. 

W. B. Kearney, Esq. and others. 


In addition to these remarks, Mr. Gitpert presumes to dees wate 
to the fact that the County of York — the largest, and it may be suid 
wealthiest of the English Provinces — is peculiarly calculated f 
prosperity to the establishment of an “ ART-UNION” Society. 
indeed matter of astonishment that Yorkshire should have bees sls 
without one, while they have flourished in so many other ra 
and he calls upon his friends and the Public generally, to remo 





| reproach from their County. 





MR. GILBERT 


Has the honour to Announce, that he is about to Publish immediately a most Splendid ENGRAVING, by JOHN MARTIN, KL, foal 
Original Picture of ‘THE EVE OF THE DELUGE,’ in the Possession of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, which is to be Dedicated 0B 
Royal Highness by his express wish. Price to Subscribers :—Proofs before Letters, £3 3s.; Lettered Proofs, £2 2s.; Prints £1 1s. 


A Proof Impression may be seen, until the Opening of his Repository in Fargate, at J. G.’s Establishment in Eyre-street, Sheffield. As the Mit 


will be delivered in the strict order of Subscription, 


— 


an early Application will be necessary to secure the finest Impressions. 


— mt 
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